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DE GUSTIBUS ~ 
By CARL ENGEL 


Il s’agit de souffler de son souffle tant qu’on a le souffle. 
—Vincent van Gogh. 


SCOTTISH friend of mine tells this story about his cook: 
One day, when she had cooked her master an especially 


good soup, he inquired appreciatively what ingredients 
she had used to make it so tasteful; and she replied laconically 
is thote in tilt.” 

Thought, alas! is as helpful in preparing savory soups, as it 
is expedient in making a work of fine art. But the thought alone 
might not, indeed it could not, have produced in the cook’s case 
such excellent results, had her imaginative resourcefulness not 
been subjected to a critical control, that is, had she not possesssed 
4 discriminating and sensitive palate, or the gift of taste. 

Now, we shall not quarrel as to the merits of this or that soup. 
You may prefer your lentil soup cooked with a partridge, or with 
apiece of venison; you may prefer Créme de crevettes roses al’ Infante 
to Bisque of Lobster Cardinal; you may like your clam-chowder 
tla Manhattan rather than la Nouvelle Angleterre. Perhaps 
you are willing to pass all of these by for the sake of a Taoungakong, 
Canton style; or you may not feel safe in venturing beyond a 
plain and unadulterated Kraftbriihe. No one disputes your right 
t© your own personal taste in soups. Cherchez l'estomac! But 
you must agree that any or all of these appetizing concoctions 
might readily be spoiled, for all but exceptional tongues, by an 
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overdose of pepper or a dash of kerosene. Nor is the broth made 
better when you let it burn. 

And you will ask: What of Vatel’s, Vachette’s and Brillat- 
Savarin’s gastronomy in a magazine devoted to Palestrina, 
Orlando & Co?—We come to it presently. In Mendel’s Musical 
Lexicon may be found a paragraph on Geschmack by “‘W. W.” 
(Wilhelm Wundt) which contains the following: “Eine Speise, 
welche dem Geschmacksinn nichts bietet, wird als fade, reizlose 
verworfen; ebenso wird ein kiinstlerisches Gebilde, welches dem 
inneren Schénheitssinne keine Befriedigung gewihrt, fiir wertlos 
erachtet.”! Multitudinous and multiform have been the attempts 
to define “‘sense of beauty” and “‘sense of taste.” With what 
success? Let us hear Jean Marnold: ‘“‘La question qui se pose, 
impérative et troublante, est de définir le ‘Godt,’ puis, et presque 
aussitét, sa cause A la fois et son objet, a savoir ce qu’on nomme 
le ‘Beau.’ II] n’est guére de mots plus discutés et plus vagues, 
encore que chacun en use couramment, les accouple et parfois 
les oppose.’ We shall not chase a phantom. Fortunately there 
is enough reality upon which to base a few observations that 
may not be impertinent. 

Wundt’s parallel holds good. The cook needed “thote” 
plus a palate. The musical composer, and to a not inconsiderable 
degree the musical critic, require thought plus an ear or two. 
You object to such trite remarks, and wearily exclaim: “Old 
story!” Pardon me: 

’S ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie ewig neu— 


and it seems timely to.drag it once more from its dusty shelf, 
since Mr. Lawrence Gilman, in the January, 1917, issue of this 
publication, seriously propounded the astounding theory that we 
had no “‘touchstones,” or standards, by which to test the metal 
of music! 

Mr. Gilman admits that “The art of music. .... stands 
apart from the other arts.” And yet he shows annoyed surprise 
when a method which Matthew Arnold recommended, to detect 
poetic excellence, does not prove workable as applied to music. 
Small wonder. Music does stand apart; and necessarily the 


14 dish which offers nothing to the sense of taste, will be returned as flat and 
lacking flavor; for the same reason, a work of art which offers nothing to the inner 
sense of beauty will be considered worthless. : 

*The question which arises, imperatively and perturbingly, is to define “Taste,’ 
and then, or almost simultaneously, to define its cause as well as its object, to wit: 
what is called “‘Beauty.’’ There are hardly two words more discussed, yet more vague, 
in spite of the fact that everyone uses them constantly, couples, or again contrasts them. 
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method by which to detect musical excellence is one peculiar to 
this art. Walter Pater has pointed the way to it. His words 
on the subject can not be quoted too often nor too extensively: 


It is the mistake of much popular criticism to regard poetry, music 
and painting—all the various products of art—as but translations into 
diferent languages of one and the same fixed quantity of imaginative 
thought, supplemented by certain technical qualities of color, in painting 
—of sound, in music—of rhythmical words, in poetry. In this way 
the sensuous element in art, and with it almost everything in art that 
js essentially artistic, is made a matter of indifference; and a clear 
apprehension of the opposite principle—that the sensuous material of 
each art brings with it a special phase or quality of beauty, untranslatable 
into the forms of any other, an order of impressions distinct in kind—is 
the beginning of all true esthetic criticism. For as art addresses not 
pure sense, still less the pure intellect, but the ‘imaginative reason’ 
through the senses, there are differences in kind of esthetic beauty, 
corresponding to the differences in kind of the gifts of sense themselves. 
Each art, therefore, having its own peculiar and incommunicable sensous 
charm, has its own special mode of reaching the imagination, its own 
special responsibilities to its material. One of the functions of ssthetic 
criticism is to define these limitations; to estimate the degree in which 
a given work of art fulfils its responsibilities to its special material; 

to note in music the musical charm—that essential music, which 
presents no words, no matter of sentiment or thought, separable from 
the special form in which it is conveyed to us. 


If the sensuous element constitutes and comprehends almost 
everything that is essentially artistic in art, and if each art has 
certain responsibilities to its special material, or sensuous element, 
subject to definite limitations, and if the greater or lesser fulfil- 
ment of these responsibilities is the measure of artistic excellence, 
it remains to be seen how this axiom may find application in 
the art of music. 

The sensuous element of music is tone. 

A musical composition is the more artistic, the more tone- 
combinations of a sensuously beautiful order it contains. 

The limitations to which musical tone is subject are, on one 
side, its degeneration into brute noise and, on the other side, its 
treatment and appeal in a purely or primarily intellectual way. 

The responsibilities which the artist has towards tone, as a 
sensuous medium of expressing emotional and imaginative con- 
tents, and of communicating to the listener a peculiar charm by 
his conception of its inherent beauty and organic perfection, is 
to guard tone from overstepping its boundaries, and to develop 
its sensuous, or most artistic qualities to the highest possible 
degree—to make it yield its ripest and most luscious fruit. 
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And by its fruit, ye shall know it. 
To avoid misunderstanding, I want to give here, parentheti- 
cally, brief consideration to one important point, more typical of 
music than of the other arts. I mean the evolution of the very 
material, or sensuous element, of music. The rapid transformation 
of musical styles, or, more precisely, the progressively varying 
ideas which we have about concording and discording sounds, are 
not fundamentally due to a change in esthetic criteria. Their 
cause is a physiological one, first brought into the light of scientific 
research by Helmholtz. The organ which transmits sound-waves 
to our brains, the mechanism of the ear, is evidently undergoing 
a process of development, as yet not fully understood. But what 
seems clearly demonstrated, or at least a plausible supposition, 
is the fact that owing to these changes the sensuous medium 
readjusts itself, of necessity and automatically, in order to continue 
its function of conveying to our aural nerves and brain cells that 
peculiar “musical charm,” the essence of music. For this reason 
certain tone-combinations lose their sensuous potency, when our 
ears become over-familiar with them and dulled to their impress. 
Other tone-combinations take their place. Weber’s “‘gruesome” 
diminished-seventh chord no longer fills us with terror. The 
augmented triads of the Valkyries’ steeds have been ridden fast 
and furiously to their doom. The ninth chord dear to Claude 
Achille Debussy becomes a blunt weapon in hands of lesser skill 
than his. We are now witnessing the popularization of the whole- 
tone scale. It has found its way already into comic opera. It 
will in turn, and in a not far distant future, become common- 
place, an instrument of torture. Music—that is, our realization 
of tonal possibilities—is in its infancy. Its stammering is divine. 
What will the full-grown speech be? Will our aural sense develop, 
until at last we hear the voices from Beyond and the much vaunted 
music of the Spheres? Until we reach that day, the stimulus 
which is required to make us feel the sensuous charm of music, 
will gradually and consistently take on different shades and 
degrees. We all know how surprised we are when we take up 
an old piece of music which we loved dearly once upon a time, 
and find that it appeals to us no longer.—The form or character 
of musical composition, however, has so far not been affected 
by equally radical changes. On the contrary, old forms still 
preserve their quaint and lovely grace. But it is useless to deny 
that most of us, to-day, find greater sensuous charm and more 
enjoyment in a Pavane by Maurice Ravel than in one by John 
Dowland (1562-1626). 
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And that is the salient thing—a work of art must give us 
enjoyment and satisfaction. Theodore Lipps, the eminent psy- 
chologist in Munich, formulated the idea in these words: “Das 
isthetische Wertgefiihl ist unmittelbares begliicktes Erleben meiner 
selbst in einem sinnlichen Gegenstand.”' Beaudelaire, after hear- 
ing Wagner’s music for the first time, referred to his experience 
as to one of the grandes jouissances of his life. 

By that sensation shall ye know good music! 

Going one step beyond the general axioms which we deducted 
from Pater’s doctrine, let us find a more specific test that might 
disclose the worth or defects of a musical composition, and 
thereby probe into the validity of Mr. Gilman’s claim. We shall 
be helped in our task by a sentence in one of Richard Middleton’s 
short stories, so remarkably fine that it would alone suffice to 
make his name live among men, after his premature and tragic 
death. He wrote of one performing the grateful labor of talking 
about himself: ‘“‘ My words were warmed into life by an eloquence 
that is not ordinarily mine, my adjectives were neither common- 
place nor far-fetched, my adverbs fell into their sockets with a 
sob of joy.” What a trouvaille! I propose to paraphrase this 
sentence for our purpose in this way: “‘My melodies were warmed 
into life by a spontaneity that is not ordinarily mine, my harmonies 
were neither commonplace nor far-fetched, my modulations fell 
into their sockets with a sob of joy.” If you can say this much 
of your composition, and find others feeling likewise, methinks 
you have come very near writing a masterpiece. Inventive 
thought, governed by a critical ear, will work the wonder. 

And thereby, also, shall ye know good music! 

In art, not more than in soups, the question of taste, of 
personal preference, is bound up in that of idioysnerasies and 
education. But we have agreed not to quarrel about the kind of 
soup we do or do not like. All we demand is that it really please 
someone, that “‘thote” and palate be jointly instrumental in 
its composition, that it should not be left too long upon the fire, 
and that it honestly represent whatever style of cooking it may 
pretend to be. 

As far as music is concerned, that is the pith of Mr. O. G. 
Sonneck’s terse remark: ‘Let a quadruple fugue be a quadruple 
fugue; let program music be program music. But both must, 
above all else, be rich in musical invention!” They will be 
richest when the composer orders the weaving of his contrapuntal 


; 1The sense of aesthetic value is a direct, and pleasurable realization of the Ego, 
in @ sensuous object. 
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web, the distribution of his chords, the combination of his tonal 
colors, and the pulsation of his rhythms, so that the total effect 
obtains the greatest possible amount of sensuous beauty. I, for 
one, have never been able to feel the slightest emotional enjoyment 
from listening to a fugue, as little as a conventionalized design 
or the busy convolutions on a wallpaper have ever thrilled 
me. I remember suffering under fugues, and having had to live 
with wallpapers, that were equally exasperating. Nor is there 
any difference between retracing, with our ear, the stenciled 
walks of dux and comes, and following, with hypnotized and 
helpless eye, the intertwining branches of an endless rose-chain 
on a stupid wall. As regards program music, there are also 
differences of opinion. Busoni, in speaking of the few and trivial 
effects of tone, that are unequivocally descriptive, says that we 
debase Tone to Noise when we begin to imitate sounds of nature 
—the rolling of thunder, the roar of forests, etc.—and that therein 
lies the complete stock in trade of program music. Goethe wrote 
in a letter to Zelter: ‘“‘Téne durch Téne zu malen, zu donnern, 
zu schmettern, zu plitschern und zu patschen ist detestabel.”! 
We are significantly reminded of Pater’s “limitations.” The truth 
is that when we attempt to imitate the bleating of sheep with the 
aid of musical instruments, we may or may not succeed in pulling 
off a clever trick. But that is all. We certainly do not create 
sounds of sensuous beauty. With opera the state of affairs is 
no better. Wagner called the form of opera he found “ein un- 
beschreiblich konfuses Wechselbalg.” He thought his Musik- 
drama would remedy the trouble. Others, after him, have thought 
they could improve it. The fact remains that what are, musically 
speaking, the three most sensuously beautiful operas—Mozart’s 
**Zauberfléte,’ Wagner’s “Tristan” and Debussy’s “Pelléas’”— 
are probably the three worst “‘changelings” in the whole of 
operatic literature. And yet we shall go on enjoying them, for 
the sake of lovely and enthralling sounds, together with “The 
Barber of Seville,” “‘Carmen,” and ‘Boris Godounoff.” They 
live, and will live, by force of the exquisite taste that watched 
over their shaping, by the gift of subtle ears that overheard the 
secrets of the Gods. 

Chopin’s piano music shows him to have possessed an “‘inner 
hearing” more delicate than that of Beethoven; Wagner developed 
a finer ear than Berlioz had; Scriabin had a more sensitive aural 
perception than was given to Max Reger. In other words, taste 
and technical proficiency are not inevitably linked together, nor 

1To paint tones with tones, to thunder, to bray, to splash and to dash is detestable. 
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need creative effort of great magnitude always exert the sensuous 
charm that a smaller talent may command. Some people find 
more pleasure in reading Albert Samain’s poems than those of 
Victor Hugo. There are composers who possess an amazing 
inventiveness, supreme technical skill, composers who are not 
necessarily always dull, and yet they never succeed in freeing 
their work entirely from platitudes. Take Richard Strauss, for 
instance; he does not seem able to outgrow the sentimental 
“Liedertafel”’ themes in thirds and sixths. Look at the one in 
“Electra” which is supposed to characterize the House of the 
Atrides. Is it not more suggestive of a Geheimer Oberrechnungsaus- 
kalkulator’s family than of the royal blood of ancient Greece? 
You may not be able to define “Taste” in the abstract, as 
Jean Marnold fears, but you certainly can tell where it acted as 
godfather to a child of human fancy. You can tell where an ear, 
more finely strung than another, attended the welding of lovely 
sounds into a work of art. You can certainly tell whether or 
not a piece of music lives up to the demands that Pater makes 
upon it. And most assuredly you can tell whether a musical 
composition has given you something like Beaudelaire’s grande 
jouissance—that is, if you are fit to be heard in this matter. 
Here it behooves us to delve into the question of “taste” 
in musical criticism. Mr. Gilman says: ‘“‘I mean by taste 
instinctive perception of sesthetic excellence.” Now, there is 
Henri Bergson, who writes: “‘Ce qu’il y a d’essentiel dans |’instinct 
ne saurait s’exprimer en termes intellectuels, ni par conséquent 
s'analyser.”! Hence would we seem destined to be disappointed, 
should we try to define Mr. Gilman’s “‘instinctive perception.” 
Fortunately, and notwithstanding his scruples, the great French 
thinker himself ventures to give a definition, and boldly sets it 
down in four words: “‘L’instinct est sympathie.”” Nothing could be 
shorter, more precise and, at the same time, more helpful in our 
investigation. According to Bergson’s idea “instinctive per- 
ception” would require a certain “sympathy” with the object 
that is to be perceived. Instinctive perception of esthetic 
excellence, then, would seem to require of the observer sympathy 
with the work of art under consideration. Sympathy with any 
given phase of art is largely a matter of temperament or native 
inclination. Its scope is widened by a broader vision of life itself. 
A moderate eclecticism may prove the wisest stand to take, “on 
this short day of frost and sun.” The monomaniac, the man 


’The essential qualities of instinct can hardly be expressed in intelligent terms, 
nor consequently be subjected to analysis. 
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whose battle name is that of some composer with the syllable 
“ite” affixed, is always with us. No matter how worthy the 
object of his “sympathy” itself, he is too apt to be a bore. 

Now, the great confusion that confronts us in artistic evalua- 
tion, the contradictory judgments on a work of art,—which Mr. 
Gilman mistakes for proof conclusive, that there are no musical 
standards,—are due to the fact that “‘thote,” ear, and sympathy 
are seldom found all three in blissful union. Most people, making 
such criticism, are not possessed with the requisite attributes 
that make their perception both instinctive and authentic Never- 
theless, they think to have a right of expressing their opinion, 
which, to return to our mutton-broth, is not content to proclaim 
a soup too salty or ill-prepared, but which decrees that you should 
like heavy potages, in preference to clear consommés. And they 
demand considerate attention for their word as gospel truth, 
because they believe themselves endowed with “taste.” The 
amateur and would-be connaisseur was never branded more 
stingingly than by that master musician of the brush, that mar- 
vellous etcher of the pen, James McNeill Whistler, when he wrote: 


‘Taste’ has long been confounded with capacity, and accepted as 
sufficient qualification for the utterance of judgment in music, poetry 
and painting. Art is joyously received as a matter of opinion, and that 
it should be based upon laws as rigid and defined as those of the known 
sciences, is a supposition no longer to be tolerated by modern cultivation. 
For whereas no polished member of society is at all affected at admitting 
himself neither engineer, mathematician, nor astronomer, and therefore 
remains willingly discreet and taciturn upon these subjects, still would 
he be highly offended were he supposed to have no voice in what is 
clearly to him a matter of ‘taste’; and so he becomes of necessity the 
backer of the critic—the cause and result of his own ignorance and vanity! 


If this applies to “patrons of the arts,”’ to “polished members 
of society,” it does, sadly enough, apply with equal force to many 
a so-called “professional critic.” The lot of the music-reviewer 
is a hard one. He has earned Heaven, when he dies, but should 
be allowed to dwell in that part of the celestial realm where golden 
harps and the angelic choir are out of earshot. He has to write, 
often hurriedly, a penetrating estimation of an uninspired work 
and soporific performance. Let us not be unkind to the poor 
sinner. Absolvo te a peccatis tuis. But this leniency is out of 
place with the prophets and high priests that offer sacrifice to 
their various little tin-gods-on-wheels, and are not always careful 
where they pick their sacrificial victim. Too many critics are 
bent on making literature. They excel in lengthy diatribes, fill 
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column after column with a sickening verbosity, without ever 
saying anything worth while or to the point. Their task is to 
impress the ignorant public. They accomplish it by being either 
frankly and frivolously entertaining, or sententiously obscure and 
impenetrable. The confusion that reigns in the minds of the 
uninitiated is rivaled by that displayed in the oracles of the wise 
ones. Nor is it to be wondered at. We need not be disturbed 
with Mr. Gilman, when he ponders over the wide difference of 
opinions on Wagner’s “Parsifal” 2s expressed by Messrs. Runci- 
manand Newman. ‘The one sees in it nothing but “decrepit stuff,” 
and the other calls it ‘wonderful and impressive.” It all depends 
from what angle you look upon a thing. If you remember the 
music of ““Die Meistersinger,” “‘Siegfried,” and “‘Tristan,”’ while 
listening to “Parsifal,’ you may well be tempted to question 
whether the same vitality and exuberance of beauty that marks 
the first three, are as strongly potent in the last. If you are honest 
with yourself your answer can only be in the negative. There- 
fore, “‘decrepit stuff’? may be a strong, but need not be a wrong 
qualification. On the other hand, if you are more easily impressed 
by the mystical, religious and metaphysical of the “Parsifal” 
poem and score, as such, and apart from what the same composer 
had previously produced, you may well, and justly, find it “ won- 
derful and impressive.”” Take the two books of Préludes for the 
piano by Debussy; they contain things of a ravishingly sensuous 
charm—and, compared with these, there are others that are 
labored, dry, and on the verge of being classed among “decrepit 
stuff.” Mrs. Malaprop was right: ‘Comparisons are odorous.” 
Nor is it always the professional critic who finds the right scent. 
He is apt to be guided by textbook rules. Now, ugly consecutive 
fifths and octaves, in a four-part exercise of a pupil in harmony, 
are likely to sound badly to-day, and to continue doing so for all 
eternity. This does not prevent the tasteful use of such pro- 
gressions, nor has it deterred Bach, Chopin, Grieg—not to speak 
of the younger schools—from using them with fine effect. But 
the conservative ear is blocked by prejudice. The opposite of the 
tardigrade, is the blindly progressive critic, who indiscriminately 
hails and praises everything new and revolutionary, for fear that 
it might ultimately prove a genuine advance in the art, and 
that his name should be missing in the roll-call of the vanguard. 
He aids and abets in making of the concert-hall a sideshow for 
freaks and mountebanks. 

Philip Hale, that brilliant descendant of the great chroniqueurs, 
Sarcey, Scholl, and Clarétie, has a remarkable store of information 
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and often gleans interesting excerpts from all sorts of sources for 
the enlightenment and education of his readers. He culled from 
the London Times, not long ago, the following paragraph: “Taste 
may be bigoted, or indiscriminate, or catholic. Bigotry names 
the stage at which live ideas become dead labels. Music is fy] 
of such moments Lack of discrimination is a lack of 

True taste in music is neither parochial nor 
cosmopolitan, but catholic.” And this catholicity will become a 
matter of course, a natural and comforting state of mind, if we 
let our taste in music be guided by “‘thote” and ear, both properly 
equipped and trained. Humbly and dispassionately, but always 
on our guard, we should cultivate sympathetic receptiveness, 
submitting our impressions to the test of Pater’s “‘touchstones.” 
The result may be that our temple will hold fewer idols, but those 
deities that remain enthroned will become holier to us, and more 
benign. Their message will mean more to us, and our faith in 
it will make us happier and better. 

In short, there are touchstones by which to prove the carat- 
weight of music. To deny it is to fling open the portals to under- 
bred composers and overbearing critics. They are in plenty, as 
it is, striving to enter by the half-open door. 

J’ai soufflé—donc, Messieurs, c’est a vous de souffler. 
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A Late Eighteenth Century Music Handkerchief. 


(Specially photographed for The Musical Quarterly from the example in the possession 


of Mr. W. J. Lawrence by A. Redding, Dublin.) 
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AN OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 
HANDKERCHIEF - 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


acteristics of popular English music in the third quarter of 

the eighteenth century than that which is presented by a 
capacious old stamped-cotton handkerchief which recently came 
into my possession, and of which a much reduced facsimile is 
now given. What with its snatches of well-remembered song and 
its character portraits of favourite singers one can well imagine 
the host of happy recollections of nights spent at the theatre this 
quaint souvenir must have conjured up on occasion for its origi- 
nalowner. Very reverent must have been the handling it received 
from its long line of possessors viewing its wonderful state of pre- 
srvation. Its measurements (25x27 inches) bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the Gargantuan capacity of old-time coat-pockets. Of 
the man Crayford who inscribed his name in the corner as en- 
gaver nothing is known. Never dreaming that his work would 
be submitted to remote antiquarian scrutiny, he did not trouble 
toappend a date; but, as it happens, the handkerchief fairly well 
dates itself. One has only to review the evidence it presents to 
urive at the conclusion that it was issued in or about the year 
1771. 

Let us glance briefly at the theatrical productions whose well- 
wstained popularity it so strikingly commemorates. In opposite 
comers portraits are given from well-known prints of Mattocks 
as the Squire and Du Bellamy as Thomas in Thomas and Sally, 
or the Sailor’s Return, but no music from the little piece is included 
among the songs. Tradition has it that Bickerstaffe and Arne’s 
“musical entertainment”, as the phrase went, was originally 
produced in Dublin, but, if so, no record of its initial performance 
has come down to us. Until such time as research can supply 
the missing details, its stage history must date from November 28, 
160, when it was first seen at Covent Garden. Mattocks then 
layed the Squire and Beard (not Du Bellamy, who figured in a 
much later revival) was the Thomas. Simple as was the little 
piece, with its crude story of easily-thwarted seduction, it long 
‘ljoyed vogue in town and country. So true is it that alluring 
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melody has perennial capability of covering a multitude of the- 
atrical blemishes. 

Thomas Mattocks was of that useful type of player who could 
sing, the type which makes no pretensions to scientific knowledge 
but manages to hide its defects by certain manifestations of musi- 
cal instinct and natural taste. That Mattocks’ vocalism must 
have had glamorous appeal is undoubted, else Hugh Kelly would 
hardly dare have written of him in his Thespis as one 


Whose tender strain, so delicately clear, 

Steals, ever honied, on the heaviest ear; 

With sweet-ton’d softness exquisitely warms, 
Fires without force, and without vigour charms. 


Mrs. Mattocks, it may be noted, was not only an excellent 
actress but came of that Hallam stock which figured so proni- 
nently as pioneers of the drama in America. 

Time has not dealt gently with memories of Du Bellamy, 
that second-rate Welsh tenor to whose undoubted vogue our 
souvenir in divers ways abundantly testifies. Perhaps this was 
because he was voz et preterea nihil and not too much voz at that. 
Self-conscious to a fault his stage qualifications were of the slight- 
est. He was very awkward in his deportment and had an ugly 
trick when singing of cocking up his thumbs. Apropos of the 
fact that he had originally been a shoemaker, Peake, in his Memoirs 
of the Coleman Family, relates the following anecdote: 


In proof of ‘what is bred in the bone,’ it was told of Du Bellamy 
that, when he had quitted his original occupation for the stage, he one 
day gallanted some ladies to a shop in Cranbourn Alley, who went 
thither to purchase shoes. In his great zeal to see them well fitted, he 
found such technical fault with the articles offered to them for sale 
that the shopman could bear it no longer. ‘Come, come, master,” said 
he to Du Bellamy, ‘‘this is telling the secrets of the trade, and that’s not 


fair to one another.” 


After singing for a number of years at Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket, Du Bellamy repaired to Dublin, making his 
début at the Theatre Royal, Crow Street on November 5, 1777, as 
Lorenzo in The Governess (a pirated version of The Duenna), and 
remaining some time. His sister, who lives in theatrical annals 
as Mrs. Didier, had made her first appearance on the stage in the 
same city in November, 1764, when she came out at Smock Alley 
as Madge in Bickerstaffe’s Love in a Village. After his Dublin 
sojourn Du Bellamy voyaged to New York, where he ended his 
days under another (perhaps his real) name. 
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Mention of Bickerstaffe’s longevous rustic opera recalls to 
mind that its initial vogue at Covent Garden in 1762 and perennial 
popularity later are significantly indicated on our old-time music 
handkerchief. Not only are we given a portrait of Beard in his 
original character of Hawthorn—the character, by the way, in 
which, on May 23, 1767, he made his last appearance on the stage; 
but we have included a fragment of Hawthorn’s song in the first 
act, “Let gay ones and great make the most of their fate.” All 
things considered, there is no room for doubting that John Beard 
was the greatest English male dramatic vocalist of his time. 
Artist to the finger-tips, he was as much enjoyed as actor as he was 
as singer. It is needless to add that the man for whom Handel 
composed the bulk of the tenor parts in his great oratorios was on 
the crest of the wave so far as scientific knowledge was concerned. 
Before retiring in the prime of life with a comfortable fortune 
Beard had one other achievement to his credit. Member of a 
still discredited profession, he was the first actor to break down 
the barriers of caste. His high and amiable character, aided 
doubtless by his talents, won for him the hand of a peer’s only 
daughter. But Death envied them their happiness and in a few 
years carried the lady off. 

Among the musical extracts given on the handkerchief is 
Apollo’s song from the opening act of Midas, “Lovely nymph 
assuage my anguish’’, as sung by Du Bellamy at Covent Garden 
in a recent revival of Kane O’Hara’s lively and melodious burletta. 
In spite of the fact that like many of the comic operas of the time, 
it was a mere musical hotch-potch, this amusing parody of Italian- 
opera methods long retained its popularity, and although given 
finally in somewhat abbreviated form, held its place in the theatri- 
cal repertory well into the nineteenth century. Its later vogue 
is said to have established the convention of women appearing on 
the light operatic stage in male characters, an appeal to the baser 
instincts which ended in the creation of that artistic abomination, 
the Principal Boy. It is noteworthy that although first seen in 
England at Covent Garden on February 22, 1764, Midas had 
originally been produced in Dublin (where its witty author lived), 
at Crow Street, on January 22, 1762. 

Prominent among the successful comic operas of the period 
for which original music had been provided is The Padlock. So 
seldom in theatrical annals has the composer of an opera sustained 
one of the characters in its original production, it seems quite in 
keeping with the eternal fitness of things that Charles Dibdin, of 
sea-song celebrity, should be commemorated in his dual capacity 
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in this our souvenir.! His portrait as Mungo in Bickerstaffe’s 
piece and the fragment of Mungo’s song in the first act, “Dear 
heart, what a terrible life am I led”’ draw attention to the fact 
that, although the negro had figured on the stage ever since those 
remote days when Cokain had written The Obstinate Lady and 
made Carionel disguise himself as a Spanish-talking black, Dibdin 
was the first player to win acceptance for the type. There can 
be little doubt that the novelty of the characterisation was not 
least among the factors which gained for The Padlock immediate 
popularity on its production at Drury Lane on October 3, 1768. 
The opera is otherwise commemorated in the souvenir by the 
music of Leonora’s song in the first act, “Say little, foolish, 
fluttering thing”, given with the vague heading, “Sung by Mrs. 
Arne.” 

It is curious that nobody in England should have been seized 
with the possibilities of Fielding’s Tom Jones as a subject for 
stage treatment until France had pioneered the way. In 1766, 
or sixteen years after the famous novel had been translated into 
French, a comédie lyrique was founded upon it, the book by 
Poinsinet and the music by Philidor. This inspired Joseph Reed 
with the idea of his comic opera of Tom Jones, which, with music 
partly original and partly compiled (none of it, however, taken 
from the French prototype) was brought out with fair success at 
Covent Garden on January 14, 1769. Mattocks was the Tom 
Jones, Shuter the Squire Western, Du Bellamy the younger Night- 
ingale and Mrs. Pinto the Sophia. As one of the latest produc- 
tions, the opera is well represented on the souvenir. The air 
so curiously headed “‘Sung by Mr. Du Bellamy at the Castle 
Society Haberdasher’s Hall” is in reality young Nightingale’s 
song, “‘Blest with thee my soul’s dear treasure,” as rendered to 
music from Bach in the second act. Fragments are also given of 
three other solos, Tom Jones’s “Sound, sound aloud Britannia’s 
name,”’ Sophia’s “Duty is nature’s strongest law” and Squire 
Western’s ‘How happy a father am I.” Of these the music of the 
second was by Arnold and the third was sung to the air of “Sir 
Simon the King,” already made familiar in The Beggar’s Opera. 

One recalls how, a little better than two years before the 
production of Tom Jones, the Sophia of the cast, then known as 
Charlotte Brent, had aroused the indignation of Dr. Arne, her 


1By a curious coincidence, I discovered some time after writing this article that 
Dibdin’s great grandson and prospective biographer, Mr. Edward Rimbault Dibdin, 
curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, has another example of the handker- 
chief under discussion. Unfortunately, however, it is in somewhat tattered condition. 
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mentor, by becoming Thomas Pinto, the violinist’s, second wife. 
All the recognised authorities blunder sadly over this lady’s career 
in saying that she made her first appearance on the stage at Drury 
Lane in 1758. Three years previously, while still in her pupilage, 
Arne brought her to Dublin, where she made her début on Novem- 
ber 29, 1755 in the title-character in Eliza and sang occasionally 
later in the season. For her benefit on April 30, 1756, she appeared 
for the first time as Polly in The Beggar's Opera, the role in which 
three years later she achieved so notable a success at Covent 
Garden. Whatever the reason, whether from timidity or inex- 
perience, she made no sort of impression upon Irish music-lovers. 
Much was forgiven in the Dublin of old to the comely stage novice 
but Charlotte Brent had neither good locks nor figure. Perhaps 
we have a clue to her initial failure in the statement made in the 
MS. autobiography of Charles Dibdin the younger, an interesting 
budget of recollections which its present owner has permitted me 
toperuse. Dibdin maintains that she had “a very trifling voice,” 
and that Arne wrote bravura songs for her, like “The Soldier 
Tired,” to hide its deficiencies. Which recalls what Churchill 
wrote in The Rosciad:— 


Let Tommy Arne, with usual pomp of style, 
Whose chief, whose only merit’s to compile, 
Who, meanly pilf’ring here and there a bit, 
Deals music out as Murphy deals out wit, 
Publish proposals, laws for taste prescribe, 
And chant the praises of an Italian tribe; 
Let him reverse kind Nature’s firsi decrees, 
And teach e’en Brent a method not to please. 


Two of the items given on this wonderfully comprehensive 
handkerchief are seemingly taken from popular operas of the day, 
but all my efforts to run them to earth have unfortunately proved 
unavailing. One is a fragment beginning ““On yonder plain’s 
a flock of sheep,”’ given as sung by Mrs. Arne, and the other a 
ditty called ‘‘Love in Disguise,”” which occupies a pride of place 
centrally and was evidently deemed of paramount importance 
since all its stanzas are reproduced. The vicious principle of the 
introduced song was then creeping into vogue in opera, and the 
latter, which begins with “At Totterdown Hill there dwelt an old 
pair,” was probably of this order. It is described as “‘set by 
Mr. Baitishill,”” and “‘sung by Mr. Du Bellamy at Covent Garden 
Theatre.”” Jonathan Battishill had been conductor of the Covent 
Garden orchestra from 1760 or thereabouts. A portrait of him 
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is given in Mr. Henry Saxe Wyndham’s “Annals of Covent 
Garden Theatre.” 

Although the foregoing enumeration exhausts all the opera- 
tic possibilities of our souvenir it by no means says the last word 
regarding its contents. Popular domestic music is represented by 
four catches, ‘‘ Wilt thou lend me thy mare to go a mile?” “ ’Twas 
you, sir; "twas you, sir,” “Here lyes, here lyes, the Lord have 
mercy upon her,” and “Hark, the bonny Christ Church bells.” 
Most likely all of these were veterans in service. Years before, 
the music of the last had been utilised in two ballad operas, 
The Village Opera (1729) and The Chambermaid (1730). Thus is 
it, in the words of the Eastern proverb, that “the Useful struggles 
vainly with Time, but the devourer of all things breaks his teeth 
upon the Agreeable.” 
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A VIEW OF GIACOMO PUCCINI~ 
By D. C. PARKER 


upon the stages of all the opera-houses; whose choicest 

melodies, wrenched from their environment with a 
supreme disregard for the niceties of taste, are pressed into 
service to provide a harmonious background for the clatter of 
knives and forks in numberless restaurants and compelled to 
pay their tribute to modern conditions by being recorded on the 
gamophone; to whose airs foreign barons sip their after-dinner 
coffee in international hotels? From the North to the Riviera, 
fom Russia to Buenos Ayres, Puccini is popular. It used to be 
said that the works of Verdi had at one time or another occupied 
the boards of every self-respecting opera-house in Europe and 
America. And it is hardly too much to claim that the same is 
true of the composer of “La Bohéme.” “Fortunate man!” we 
exclaim, thinking of the recognition which has come to him. 
But it must be remembered that the extent of Puccini’s success 
is not without its drawback. Conventions die hard and there is 
a lingering romantic notion that the real poet is to be found 
oly in the gutter, the real musician only in the attic. When, 
therefore, fate plays us a strange trick and we discover the former 
in easy circumstances and the latter with a good dinner to eat 
the serious person becomes suspicious. And so it happens that 
critical attention is turned in another direction. If rumor speak 
truly, there were days in Puccini’s youth when a litre of chianti 
and an innocent omelette were considerations, but no one can 
deny that the compensation has been great. 

Puccini was born in 1858. Though still living, Rossini had 
written his last work and on the shoulders of Verdi lay the musical 
reputation of Italy. That the man was worthy of the responsibility 
to which destiny called him will be acknowledged. The remark- 
eble Pari siamo of “Rigoletto” prophesied the coming of a 
new era and there were better things to follow. Verdi alone 
had international fame and, as the years passed, it seemed as 
though Italy were to be represented only by lesser lights. These 
there have been in plenty, but two of them deserve something 
more than passing attention. The younger, Arrigo Boito (b. 
1842) a gentle Paduan scholar, is a poet with his right hand and 
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a musician with his left. His main achievement was the writing 
of the two admirable libretti, “Otello” and “Falstaff,” for Verdj. 
The elder, Amilcare Ponchielli, is the most important link between 
Verdi and the contemporary writers. Something ought to be 
said of this man to whom Puccini is indebted for instruction jp 
the higher technique of composition. If the histories do not 
deal with him it is probably because he was somewhat over. 
shadowed by the powerful personality of Verdi. Born in 1834 
he early showed his musical bent. In his teens he studied with 
Mazzucato and worked to such good purpose that, at the age 
of twenty, he gained his diploma at the Milan Conservatoire, 
Not very prolific, he is remembered by two operas, “La Gioconda” 
and “I Promessi Sposi.” If in the former, universally recognised 
to be his best work, there be no evidence of a very striking origi- 
nality, there is distinct proof of the man’s ability. A gift for 
attractive, though not profound, melody and a sense of dramatic 
effect are to be credited to him. That Puccini, through constant 
intercourse with a man who knew the tricks of the trade, profited 
handsomely hardly admits of doubt. 

Before speaking of Puccini’s operas a word of warning ought 
to be uttered. In forming an estimate of a dramatic composer 
it is always necessary to employ dramatic standards. No musician 
of serious purpose would attempt to deny the unique place among 
musical forms which the symphony holds. But much less than 
common justice has frequently been meted out to operatic writers 
simply because the judge has been oblivious of the facts that the 
aims of these men are not identical with the aims of the symphon- 
ists, that the methods are at variance, that dramatic and sym- 
phonic composition have difficulties peculiar to themselves. 
Turn to any half-dozen French or Italian scores, carrying in 
your mind the practices of the symphonists, and you will see this 
borne out. The question at issue is not whether the symphony 
or the opera is the finer medium, not whether the highest point 
touched by the musician is to be found in the one or in the other. 
What we have to remember is that certain things may be right 
in a symphony and wrong in an opera, and the converse is equally 
true. If the fact be forgotten we shall discover ourselves to be 
in a morass of confusion, a wilderness of contradictions. All this 
may be very obvious, but obvious things are sometimes overlooked 
and there is still a type of man who takes a score with him toa 
performance of “Carmen.” 

The early “Le Villi” and ‘‘Edgar” may be dismissed. So 
far as the world is concerned, Puccini’s career began with “Manon 
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Lescaut.” It is usual to contrast the Italian version with that 
of Massenet, but, in the end, the process yields little save a 
superfluous proof that an Italian is Italian and a Frenchman 
French. Here I shall rest content with remarking that Puccini’s 
work contains some of the most vigorous and spontaneous melody 
which he has ever given us. Des Grieux’s address to Manon in 
Act I is in the best Italian vein, the madrigal effective and the 
concerted items are shaped by a sure hand. The Puccini “manner,” 
which has not escaped the attention of the small fry, is not absent. 
Indeed, considering the chronological position which the opera 
occupies, it is surprising that there is so much of the mature 
Puccini in it. On two occasions the melody reminds us of Mas- 
senet (the Andante amoroso in Act I and Lescaut’s Una casetta 
angusta in Act II) and sometimes we seem to catch the echo of 
other voices, but the man walks the boards with surprising ease 
and has obviously a store of ideas from which to draw. 

The chief fault of ““La Bohéme” is structural rather than 
musical. In place of a closely connected plot we have four 
tableaux and it says much for the composer that the work is 
so attractive. There is a profusion of sentiment and passion, 
an abundance of good vocal melody, a prattling orchestral com- 
mentary which maintains the interest and an utter absence of 
dullness. The opera marks a distinct advance on its predecessor. 
While Puccini treats the orchestra with the care which we have 
a right to expect from a modern writer, the style of the vocal 
utterances proclaims the nationality and musical ancestry of 
the man. Several times the mood is caught with a success which 
he has never excelled. To the tender charm of Che gelida manina 
he owes a host of fervent admirers, and such numbers as Musetta’s 
waltz-song and the duet for Rudolph and Marcel in Act IV show 
that he is fond of spreading himself on a broad and generous 
theme. The Bohemian music is thoroughly good; fun and frolic 
laugh and sparkle through every bar of it and the very crispness 
of these pages emphasises the appeal of the romantic and amorous 
episodes. It may be submitted that the music is not all of the 
same value, that here and there Puccini is at something below 
his best, and this, I think, is true enough. While a more scrupulous 
method would undoubtedly have abandoned some of the material, 
there is a fruitful exhibition of the musician’s aptitudes. Once, 
at least, he attains to real heights of effectiveness. Few moments 
in contemporary opera are so happy in conception and so telling in 
performance as the return of Mimi’s theme in the last act, where the 
change in harmonic complexion presages the impending tragedy. 
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The Italian stage has given us melodramas in plenty. A long 
chronicle of crimes, splendid and sordid, has been sung in the 
South. It is, therefore, remarkable that in “‘La Tosca” Puccini 
sounded a fresh note. For, truth to tell, the fugitive from the 
castle of St. Angelo, the shooting party and the torture chamber 
belong to that world of disasters and catastrophies which is 
older than “Rigoletto” and “Il Trovatore.” In my opinion 
this opera is the high-water mark of Puccini’s achievements. 
We have Verdi’s “recipe,” rhythm, the human voice and brevity, 
stretched to its utmost limits. Few modern examples are so 
uniformly vocal and in fewer are the events compressed into so 
short a space of time. The man is here in his full stride. While 
nine persons are introduced only three are highly characterised, 
but in their cases the thing is well done. Scarpia is depicted in 
a short, incisive theme which often throws itself about the score 
with the sinister flexibility of a serpent. And we follow the for- 
tunes of Cavaradossi and Tosca with the same interest as that 


with which we pursue the characters in a well-written tale of — 


adventure. One blemish falls to be recorded, and where there 
is such a copious flow of melody the composer can afford to allow 
us the luxury of finding fault about a small point. The unaccom- 
panied unison with which the duet of the last act finishes is not 
only trite from a thematic point of view, but is old-fashioned in 
an ineffective way. 

Few of us, I imagine, would be disposed to grudge “‘ Madame 
Butterfly” its day of success, for it is a tour de force. So many 
pens have described it, so many hands been employed in applaud- 
ing that I shall only remark that Puccini here struck out upon a 
new line. The old world of romanticism and picturesque villainy 
is, for the moment, deserted. This world is neither old nor 
romantic and the villainy is far from picturesque. We breathe 
the air of these times and a modern battleship rides at anchor 
in the bay. Opera is a convention and a realisation of the fact 
should throw some light upon the suitability of subjects. It was 
not without reason that Wagner insisted upon the value of legen- 
dary plots, and I am sure that it is a reliable instinct which 
whispers to us that there is something wrong when Pinkerton 
offers Sharpless a whiskey and soda. The golden goblet of the 
Middle Age, the love philtre of Wagner, we can cheerfully accept. 
But a decanter and syphon break the spell and cause a heaviness 
of heart to true children of the opera-world. More might be said 
about this, but space must be left to note that Puccini attempts 
for the first time to disguise himself. That the introduction of 
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the Eastern element is only partially successful is not astonishing. 
It is impossible for an opera to be Japanese in more than parts, 
and the difference between the East and the West which is ap- 
parent in the score is accentuated by the native fervour with 
which the lyrical moments are attacked. In the duet for Pinkerton 
and Cio Cio San we penetrate the disguise and I refuse to believe 
that we are at Nagasaki, for the accent betrays the man and, 
unless I am mistaken, the speech is the speech to be heard in the 
villages of Sicily and the hills of Calabria. It ought to be added, 
however, that while the adoption of Japanese characteristics 
and the reversion to the Italian vocabulary must be remarked 
by the critic, the work plays well. Thackeray called “Vanity 
Fair” a novel without a hero and “Madame Butterfly” may 
fitly be termed an opera in the same melancholy condition. All 
the sympathy and most of the interest is concentrated on Cio Cio 
San and Suzuki, but the two portraits are skilfully drawn. The 
entrance of the former in Act I and the well-known duet in and 
finale of Act II are admirable and the attention is held until the 
last note. Altogether, “Madame Butterfly” is a most useful 
addition to the repertory. 

Puccini is an Italian pur sang and the main reason for the 
failure of ““The Girl of the Golden West” must be attributed to 
the disastrous policy of attempting to exploit a kind of modernism 
which assorts ill with the manner of his sincerity. The right mood 
had surely deserted him when he worked at this score. There is 
little or nothing of the natural flow which always marks him at 
his best. Distinction is lacking and the novel feature is the 
importation of a kind of music @ la mode which sounds very 
often like inferior Debussyism; and, to put it plainly, the Italian 
cuts a sorry figure in Debussy’s variegated pantaloons. The most 
merciful thing which the critic can say is that the sooner the 
opera is buried in oblivion the better. 

So far as I am aware, no very precise calculation as to the 
status of Puccini has ever been made. It may be that some 
of the “potent, grave, and reverend signiors’” who point the 
moral are not enamoured of that flippancy of mind which finds 
acertain satisfaction in what they are pleased to call ‘‘theatre- 
music”’—an attitude which neglects the important historical 
truth that, in Italy, opera is a natural expression of national 
sentiment. Others, perhaps, take exception to some technical 
point or dismiss the subject with the suggestion that there is 
little to “crag” your mind on. More than once learning has gone 
far astray on this very matter. Mazzucato has well reminded 
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us that the Italian revelled not in science but in simplicity, ip 
well-defined rhythms and unstrained harmonies. There is thus 
something whimsical in the complaint that Puccini makes no 
show of profundity—though, incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the “music of the period” in ‘“‘Manon Lescaut” and “La 
Tosca” shows an aspect of the composer’s talent not to be caught 
elsewhere. A final touch of humor is lent to the situation by the 
fact that Puccini, by virtue of his inborn sense of what is and 
what is not effective on the stage, could teach men with ten times 
his store of knowledge a much needed lesson. It must be added 
that not a few ultra-esthetic circles would be all the better for 
the good shaking up which the performance of a Puccini opera 
would give them. It is conceivable that a few make their protest 
on more legitimate grounds. One can concede that some of the 
finer shades of expression are beyond Puccini, and it is true that 
he does not always practice economy. Most of us, I fancy, 
could put our fingers upon some page where a theme is introduced 
only to be discarded before its possibilities are touched upon. 
Emerson somewhere speaks of the natural bias which a man ought 
to obey, and we must be prepared to encounter such things in any 
work which owes its existence to the impulsive enthusiasm of the 
South. Verdi, it is said, “‘felt much more than he learnt” and 
the criticism stands if applied to Puccini. His method is derived 
very largely from Bizet and the later Verdi, which is to say that 
in the essentials he is the antithesis of Wagner. Where Wagner 
is leisurely, he seeks concentration and, like most Latins, he has 
an instinctive dislike of arguments upon the stage. The leit- 
motif is used, but not extensively, and at the crucial moment he 
has the habit, common to most of his countrymen, of launching 
into an honest “tune.” With what unconcealed delight he pens 
Vissi d’arte, E lucevan le stelle and Un bel di! This music is 
the bitterest opponent of all that is mechanical and metallic. He 
cannot resist the trick of giving the vocal melody to the upper 
strings, a simple device which easily stirs the emotions. The 
voices dominate, but they do not tyrannise, and one notices with 
satisfaction the fullness and variety of his scoring. It remains 
to be said that Puccini’s modernism is innocuous—I am not 
speaking of the affected manner of “‘ The Girl of the Golden West.” 
The consecutive fifths which open the second act of ‘La Bohéme” 
and accompany the shepherd’s song in “La Tosca” need not 
cause the most ardent Mendelssonian any uneasiness; and in 
these times the final chord of “‘Madame Butterfly” is not a 
sensation. He writes with a gusto and zest, and with him there 
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js no equivalent of the problems which confront us when we 
approach Wagner, Bruneau, Scriabin and others. No propaganda, 
no philosophy, is forced down your throat. By his own confession 
he is determined not to trespass beyond the point at which he 
feels at home. To Benedetto Croce and his confréres are left the 
problems which agitate the intelligentia. In short, he provides 
a place of rest and refreshment in which, (if you accept his style,) 
you will find little at which to cavil. First and last he is a singer, 
which is another way of saying that he is an Italian. To reproach 
Puccini for being an Italian is to complain that the leopard has 
spots, and I am heartily sorry for the man who does not get a 
thrill when Puccini’s operas are interpreted by the great singers 
to whom he owes so much. 

I do not belong to that circle which sets little store upon the 
Italian point of view. In “the land of song” there is, doubtless, 
a vast amount of thoroughly bad music which, to make matters 
worse, is sometimes wretchedly performed, and we know that 
there was often an overwhelming enthusiasm for music which 
existed side by side with a disreputable taste, as in Naples. 
While recognising the value of the work of Sgambati, we may 
deplore that Cherubini has had no successor and that the sonata 
has fallen into comparative disrepute. Nevertheless, in its higher 
manifestations Italian music has definite claims upon our esteem. 
These lie in its ability to rescue us from the dire results of over- 
development. Remembering its qualities we hesitate to give 
the palm to barren intellectualism. The constantly increasing 
demand for technical excellence is an admirable thing, which 
may easily have the effect of hypnotising the musician into the 
belief that good music can be written if only the intellect be given 
free play. We have here to deal with valuations that affect our 
judgment of every writer. The extreme method is to crown the 
symphonists with laurels and consign the improvisors to the 
outer darkness. I am not at all sure that such summary proceedings 
meet the case when a man has a genuine initiative gift. Mere 
cleverness will not acquit a composer at the final tribunal. Let 
it be said quite frankly that there never was a time when the 
Italian standpoint was fraught with such significance. In the 
past the North learnt from the song of the South, but expressed 
itself most naturally by instrumental means. Since then many a 
contest has been waged between the music which is primarily 
instrumental and that which is primarily vocal. Within the last 
half-century Italy, perceiving the trend of thought in other coun- 
tres, has discarded the foolish practices of the singing age; and 
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once more, at a time when Tom, Dick and Harry are buried under 
the burden of their own knowledge and can disport themselves 
in a score for a hundred and twenty instruments, she is in g 
position to remind us that intuition is still intuition, that a spon. 
taneous impulse has a high artistic value. “Had Bellini taken 
lessons from a German schoolmaster he would probably have 
learnt to do better; but that he would have unlearnt his song into 
the bargain is much to be feared.” Thus wrote Wagner. There 
are those of us who would not for worlds that the composer 
“unlearnt his song.” And if, at times, the earnest student regret 
that Verdi is no longer writing, the feeling of despondency should 
be mitigated by the thought that the musical record of Italy 
easily bears comparison with that of any other country, that 
history furnishes countless proofs of the recuperative powers of 
the Italian people. 
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THE MUSICAL PUBLIC AND ITS 
OPINIONS 


By REGINALD GATTY 


Tue PuBLIC AND THE COMPOSER. 


ILL it be conceded that music, as indeed any art, is an 
\ \ appeal to the emotions through the intellect? The esthetic 
significance of a work of art is popularly expressed by such 
epithets as ‘sublime,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘inspiring,’ ‘pathetic,’ or their 
antitheses. The public, who use them, would be at a loss to 
define them with any certainty, although never questioning the 
reality of the mental impressions for which these epithets stand. 
On a closer examination it would seem that they fall into two 
classes expressing the general qualities of beauty or emotion. 
Many works, such as those voicing moods of tranquillity or 
sprightly charm, are what we should call ‘beautiful,’ but hardly 
‘emotional,’ while, on the other hand, the “Sonata Appassionata”’ 
or the “Pathetic Symphony” are, as their names imply, works of 
distinctly emotional significance. It would, however, not be out 
of place to apply the terms ‘sublime’ or ‘beautiful’ to these last- 
named or other works of their class, and it may be doubted if 
any work can be ‘emotional’ without being also ‘beautiful’ or 
‘sublime.’ Is then ‘beauty’ a universal quality of art and ‘emo- 
tion’ an occasional supplement? 

In literature, if not in music, we find the special classes of 
satire, comedy and farce, which would seem tobe neither emotional 
nor beautiful, but ministering rather to our malignant instincts. 
Now the psychologist pronounces the constituents of the mental 
makeup to be ‘feelings’ and ‘thoughts,’ and on this assumption the 
sense, or appreciation, of beauty, as distinct from the thought of it, 
must be a species of feeling. So, too, must be the sense of satire, 
comedy and farce. Further, it will be observed that music classed 
as emotional is only emotional in the sense of showing emotional 
stress and it is a fact of common knowledge that emotion is not 
always at high pressure. There can be a mean level of emotion, 
and it would therefore appear that this is what we mean 
when we speak of a mood, say, of tranquil beauty or sprightly 
charm. Moreover it will be evident that the qualities of comedy 
517 
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and farce are of the same nature. While satire and invective 
will inflame the passions of the crowd, these others pleasantly 
ruffle the surface of our feelings till we laugh with delight, but 
make no pretension to stir the sleeping depths. Taking the word 
‘emotion,’ then, in this wider sense, we see that the sublimity 
and beauty of music are really emotional, and that music is an 
appeal to the emotions. 

Moreover this appeal is made through the intellect. We 
imply this fact when we speak of music as being easy or difficult 
to ‘understand’, and we expressly recognise it when we submit 
our children and music-students to a course of mental training on 
the subject, not only indirectly through the study of pieces on an 
instrument, but directly through the study of the construction of 
such pieces in theory-classes. We may start then with the defini- 
tion that music is an appeal to the emotions through the intellect. 

Emotions may be strong or weak, intellects may be keen or 
dull, and the musical public will fall into classes accordingly. 
The emotional susceptibility, whether great or small, of any indivi- 
dual would seem to be inborn and not amenable to artificial 
training. Everybody is emotional more or less, but it is conveni- 
ent to apply the terms ‘emotional’ and ‘non-emotional,’ accord- 
ing as the susceptibility is above or below the mean. On the other 
hand the intellectual capacity of any individual is of a progressive 
nature, and the chief function of education is the development of 
the intellect, resulting as regards any special subject, in the two 
well-marked classes of the trained and the untrained. We thus 
get four classes of the musical public:— 


(a) trained emotional 
** non-emotional 
(c) untrained emotional 
non-emotional. 


Music appeals to the emotions through its sounds which are 
combined by the intellect with this end in view. The special 
combination of sounds in a piece of music gives us the ‘form’ of 
that piece. Musical form is thus primarily an intellectual product. 
It is, of course, only a means to an end, for the end is the emotional 
appeal, but inasmuch as the force of this appeal will depend entire- 
ly on the manner in which it is made, the form of a work is clearly 
of the utmost importance. 

Music may be classed as good or bad according to the ‘moral’ 
effect of its emotional appeal. The test of good music may be 
said to be its sincerity and earnestness, for trivial and blatant 
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music is assuredly bad. On the other hand it may be so ‘dry’, 
that is, so wanting in any emotional significance whatever, that 
it is emotionally neither good nor bad. It is in fact not much 
more than mechanical juggling with sounds, and can hardly be 
dignified with the name of music at all. Music may also be 
dassed as simple or complex according to the demands it makes on 
the intellect. Both simple and complex music may, of course, be 
emotionally either good or bad, and both may also be classed as 
either good or bad according to the technical success with which 
its emotional significance is conveyed by means of its form. 

To compose or understand complex music is clearly the prerog- 
ative of the trained musician, that is, the musician whose intellect 
has been properly developed. Intellectual development, as I 
define it, consists in greater powers both of synthesis and analysis. 
Synthesis means breadth of survey, analysis apprehension of detail. 
As applied to music breadth of survey means a strengthened 
musical memory, so that the sense of proportion, as regards 
duration of sections, and the sense of contrast, as regards the use 
of key, mode, melody, harmony and rhythm in the sections, are 
active in dealing with a work of large dimensions. The musical 
form that is dependent on synthesis I will call ‘synthetic form,’ 
and its importance will be obvious when we consider how often 
the beauty of a piece has been marred by the insertion of injudi- 
cious passages or the omission of appropriate ones. The length 
of a piece is purely a question of synthetic form. One may say 
that the shortest piece may be too long and the longest piece may 
be too short, if the principles of synthetic form are ignored. Ap- 
prehension of detail means a sharpened faculty of observation, so 
that the sense of contrast as regards the time-value of notes and 
as regards the use of key, mode, melody, harmony and rhythm in 
any single section, are on the alert in dealing with that section. 
The musical form that is dependent on analysis I will term ‘an- 
alytic form.’ It need hardly be said that analytic form is no less 
important than the other, since the force of the emotional appeal 
of a single section depends entirely on the manner in which it is 
made, and the force of the emotional appeal of the whole work is 
aided or handicapped thereby. 

Moreover to compose or understand simple music is really 
also the prerogative of the trained musician. On the face of it 
much training would not seem to be necessary to compose or 
understand a hymn-tune or a dance, and certainly no trained 
powers of synthesis are required, for the dimensions of simple 
music are so small that any ordinary untrained intelligence can 
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easily grasp them. If, however, there is no trained power of 
analysis, any monotony of note-duration value, of key, note, 
melody, harmony and rhythm will be but vaguely recognised by 
the ear, which will accordingly fail to perceive that the work js 
structurally bad. Further, since the synthetic form is so simple, 
the force of the emotional appeal is almost entirely dependent on 
the technical success of its analytic form, and if this is bad the 
emotional appeal, however good ‘morally,’ will be weak. 

We can now get a clearer appreciation of the four types of 
the musical public. The trained emotional musician is the ideal 
type to which the best of us can but hope to approximate. The 
trained non-emotional musician is the pedant, the man of keen 
intellect but few sympathies, who is constitutionally insensible 
to beauty and emotional stress, and who is consequently satisfied 
with any work or art, provided its intellectual features, that is, 
its form, meet the requirements. It follows that he prefers complex 
to simple works, and is in fact generally rather contemptuous of 
the latter. The untrained emotional musician is either the uncriti- 
cal enthusiast, who is intellectually unable to grasp the full emo- 
tional significance of a work, whether complex or simple, but 
whose sympathies respond at once to the isolated beauties of 
phrase, harmony or figure which it contains: or he is the average 
patron of popular music who is too careless and impatient to 
listen for the isolated beauties which he might understand of a 
complex work. The untrained non-emotional musician is merely 
the untrained pedant. 

The influence of the pedant and the strain of pedantry inherent 
in each of us are responsible for much confusion as regards the 
estimate of any particular work, and even as regards the true end 
of music—the emotional appeal. Thus music, whether simple or 
complex, when written by the trained, non-emotional musician, the 
‘schoolman’” or pedant, is of the ‘dry’ species already defined, 
which is emotionally neither good nor bad. If we are trained 
musicians, however, the sense of intellectual capacity frequently 
has the unfortunate effect of turning our heads so that when we 
hear a piece of complex dry music we wrongly attribute the plea- 
sure we derive from our ability to understand it, to the emotional 
significance of the music itself. Again, Sir Hubert Parry, in his 
article on “Form” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music, writes that in 
some works of painting (with which Programme Music is com- 
pared) a painter “trusts rather to the stirring nature of his subject 
than to its composition to engage and delight the beholders, 
while in a portrait or picture of less vivid interest the element of 
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composition, following generally and easily recognied principles, 
wouldbe of vital importance.”” Now it will be seen that two alter- 
native principles of art-criticism are here tacitly adopted: if the 
subject be stirring enough then its composition is of secondary im- 

rtance, but if the subject is of ‘less vivid interest’ (or shall we 
say ‘dull’?) then the composition is of vital importance. But the 
composition of a work of art (that is, its form) is only a means to 
an end: the end is the emotional appeal, the esthetic impression 
made on the public by means of the subject, musical or otherwise, 
and if the subject be dull the work has failed in its purpose and 
the most finished composition will not save it. There is only 
one type of art-patron to whom it can appeal—the trained non- 
emotional type, represented by the pedant. 

We may now notice that the difference between classical and 
popular music is partly a question of synthetic form. Classical 
music is complex and popular music is simple, so that the trained 
musician can follow both, but the untrained musician can only 
follow the latter. The difference, however, is also partly a question 
of analytic form, for the bulk of popular music is written by par- 
tially trained musicians with a faulty analytic sense, and it is there- 
fore ‘bad’ in the sense of being amateurish or illiterate, quite 
apart from the quality of its emotional appeal, which may be good 
or bad. On the other hand the emotional appeal of popular (simple) 
music is not necessarily inferior to that of classical (complex) 
music, provided it is not marred by any defects of analytic form. 
Hence Brahms could say of Johann Strauss’s waltz, “An der 
schénen blauen Donau,”’ ‘Would I had written it!’—always a 
disconcerting pronouncement to the pedant who can only value 
a work by the amount of synthetic skill that it shows. 

The varying critical estimates of the musical public may now 
be contrasted as follows. A complex work of perfect construction 
may be voted dull for two reasons: either because it really is so, 
or because the hearer is untrained and has not the patience to 
listen for the isolated beauties of phrase or figure, which he is 
alone capable of appreciating. That is why the sonata form is 
considered dull by the average amateur. Include such a phrase, 
however, in the melody of popular song and it will be played by 
every barrel-organ and whistled by every butcher’s boy in the 
town, as I noticed two or three years ago in connection with a 
striking phrase recalling the opening bar of the Allegro of Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Sonata in F major, op. 24 (Friihlings-Sonate). Again, 
a simple work of perfect construction may be voted dull, either 
because it really is so, or because the hearer is a pedant who has 
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not got the musical feeling necessary to appreciate its emotional 
significance. 

As regards works of faulty construction we find the following 
estimates. There are many great complex works which show 
defects in this respect, but the latter are not felt to be bad enough 
to outweigh the desire of musicians to study and hear the works, 
On the other hand, as already stated, the great bulk of popular 
music shows defects of analytic form, and it is rightly pronounced 
bad, but it is for this reason, and not because of its simplicity. 
Sometimes, indeed, such music is trivial or blatant in its emotional 
significance, and then it is bad in a double sense. Generally, 
however, a piece of popular music will be found to have at least 
one isolated phrase or turn of melody, whether original or imita- 
tive, of real emotional power. The crowd, who make it popular, 
rightly appreciate this feature, but their dull senses fail to realise 
the overflowing defects of analytic form which make the piece as 
a whole seem monotonous and poverty-stricken to the alert senses 
of the highly trained musician. Nevertheless, the judgment of 
the untrained public is not less sincere, or less sound, as far as it 
goes, than that of the trained expert, and it is only pedantry on 
the part of the latter to deny beauty to a phrase merely because 
it occurs in a faulty piece of simple music. As well might one 
dispute the sensuous beauty of musical sound itself. I remember 
a well-known British composer once decrying the lines ““Oh, how 
joyful will that meeting be,” etc., of the favourite revival hymn, 
although the same phrase forms one of the beauties of the no less 
favourite Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance in E minor. True, 
it is possible he would have denied any beauty to the dance. 
Again, I was recently involuntary auditor to some young fellows 
bawling out a commonplace sentimental tune in 3rds, with faulty 
intonation, no light and shade, and heavy slurs from one note to 
the next. While my own senses were dumbly protesting I over- 
heard a young girl say to her companion, “Doesn’t it sound 
lovely?” and I had to admit that the performance from her 
uncritical standpoint was a complete artistic success. 

We must now notice how the co-existence of the four estimates 
of the four classes of art-public implies the existence of a collective 
estimate. This is essentially impersonal in nature, as it is derived 
from the estimate of them all, a consensus of opinion being obtained 
by the elimination of all partial conflicting estimates. Needless 
to say the number can be but small of works which survive the 
test of general scrutiny and receive unanimous approval. _Dis- 
counting the passing influences of prejudice and fashion, which 
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no one can entirely escape, and which will operate day by day 
and year by year in each of us—most notably, perhaps, in the 
revulsions of feeling due to satiety—the various estimates will 
cancel and reinforce one another in the following manner. The 
pedant, trained or otherwise, equally pronounces for all works of 
satisfactory construction: the uncritical enthusiast for all works 
of emotional significance. Emotional works of unsatisfactory 
construction are rejected by the pedant and non-emotional works 
of satisfactory construction are rejected by the uncritical enthu- 
siast. The two therefore only agree in accepting emotional works 
of satisfactory construction. These again are the only works 
accepted by the trained emotional musician, and so form a small 
collection of approved works selected from the whole artistic 
output of the time by the collective estimate of the musical public. 
Notice how this estimate remains strictly impersonal. Once we 
begin to refer it to the individuals who contribute towards it we 
are back again in the varying estimates of the four classes, and 
we find that it is only the estimate of the trained emotional 
musician which corresponds with the collective estimate of the 
musical public. 


Tue PusLic AND THE 


Alongside these new approved works we find the monuments 
of the art, known as ‘classics’, which have been handed down to 
us from the past, and which we will now more closely consider. 
These works equally receive the general approval of the art- 
public, which will evidently be derived from the estimates of the 
four component classes as before. The word ‘classic’ may be 
used in connection with any art, and we may here note that every 
art will have its four classes of art-public, and its collective esti- 
mates regarding the output in the same way that music has. Now 
the collective estimate of to-day will clearly be but a repetition of 
the collective estimate of yesterday. Indeed it is only owing to 
the favourable collective estimate of one generation that the classics 
are submitted to the next generation for renewed consideration. 
Clearly, too, these corroborative estimates may be traced back to 
the time when the first collective estimate was reached, and this 
was the moment when, after the works first became generally 
accessible, the four sections of the art-public became sufficiently 
acquainted with them to form their estimates. The first collec- 
tive estimate of the classic therefore differs in no wise from the 
first favourable collective estimate of any new work, and the latter 
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will consequently in the course of time also become a ‘classic’, 
and as such, form part of the heritage of masterpieces bequeathed 
by the past. 

Despite passing aberrations of opinion, due to prejudice and 
fashion, we may take it as certain that the collective estimate of 
the classics is a final one. It is absurd to suppose that the posi- 
tion of Homer, for instance, after the lapse of over two thousand 
years, is otherwise than secure. But we have seen that to-day’s 
estimate of Homer is but a corroboration of the first collective 
estimate ever made on him. The collective estimate of a new work 
will therefore be equally final. That is to say, under ordinary 
circumstances, we may suppose that the four classes of the art- 
public will become sufficiently familiar with sufficient works of 
any productive artist during the first few years after their becom- 
ing accessible for the final verdict to be definitely established in 
the world. It is not the less final because it is only the first general 
estimate to come into existence, nor because the halo of classi- 
cism may not yet have been conferred, nor because it is only to be 
seen through a confusion of conflicting partial estimates. Hence, 
except for the disturbing influences of prejudice and fashion, 
which, it must be admitted, have in some cases operated with 
tragic cruelty, the final estimate as to the significance of any 
creative artist is already in being during his lifetime. 

We see from this that it is a mistake to suppose that a great 
lapse of time is necessary for the true appreciation of the classic. 
Nevertheless it is held, both that he is sometimes only first appre- 
ciated by a later generation than his own, and that the apprecia- 
tion of a productive artist must be sustained for a considerable 
time before he can be accepted as a classic. Thus, to take the 
first case, the Germans claim the credit of first recognising Shake- 
speare, despite the testimony of Dryden and such eighteenth- 
century writers as Pope and Johnson. But Shakespeare was 
notoriously popular diring his lifetime, as witness the unauthorised 
publications of the quarto editions. The four sections of the art- 
public had therefore every opportunity of forming their contrib- 
utory estimates towards a collective estimate of his merits. That 
the subsequent estimates of Dryden and others were partial, is 
true, but they receive undue prominence owing to the fame of 
their writers and to the fact that they are in print. We know 
nothing of the unprinted estimates of those times, and are we to 
suppose that Shakespeare was studied by so few members of the 
art-public that only these partial estimates were in being during 
that period? We may rather believe that the latter were merely 
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contributory to an actual collective estimate and that the hundreds 
of readers of the Rowe, Pope, Johnson etc. editions of Shakespeare, 
to say nothing of playgoers, supplied the missing estimates of the 
printed critics for the formation of a favourable collective esti- 
mate. The case of Bach would seem more to the point but for 
the fact that the nineteenth-century extension of his publicity is 
not the same thing as the first creation of a collective estimate: 
it merely connotes derivation of that estimate from a wider 
geographical area. We may be sure the collective estimate of 
Bach has subsisted unbroken in Leipsic from his generation to our 
own. Even if he had, for some reason, been for a period totally 
neglected and forgotten, one could not speak of the first creation 
of a collective estimate on his revival. It could not be more than 
the renewal of that estimate after an interregnum. 

We come to the second belief, that the appreciation of a 
productive artist must be sustained for a considerable time before 
he can be accepted as a classic, and this independently of the excep- 
tional cases duly noted, that may arise from the chances of preju- 
dice and fashion. Speaking of literature, and, mutatis mutandis, the 
same reasoning will apply to music, or any productive art, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays gives (London edition of 1768 p. vi seq.) the rationale of 
this belief as follows: 


To works, however, of which the excellence is not absolute and 
definite, but gradual and comparative; to works not raised upon prin- 
ciples demonstrative and scientific, but appealing wholly to observation 
and experience, no other test can be applied than length of duration and 
continuance of esteem. What mankind have long possessed they have 
often examined and compared, and if they persist to value the possession, 
it is because frequent comparisons have confirmed opinion in its favour. 
As among the works of nature no man can properly call a river deep or a 
mountain high, without the knowledge of many mountains and many 
rivers; so in the productions of genius, nothing can be styled excellent 
till it has been compared with other works of the same kind. Demonstra- 
tion immediately displays its power, and has nothing to hope or fear from 
the flux of years; but works tentative and experimental must be estimated 
by their proportion to the general and collective ability of man, as it is 
discovered in a long succession of endeavours. Of the first building that 
was raised it might be with certainty be determined that it was round or 
square, but whether it was spacious or lofty must have been referred to 
time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at once discovered to be 
perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet know not to transcend the 
common limits of human intelligence, but by remarking, that nation 
after nation, and century after century, has been able to do little more 
than transpose his incidents, new name his characters, and paraphrase 
his sentiments. 
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The reverence due to writings that have long subsisted arises 
therefore not from any credulous confidence in the superior wisdom of 
past ages, or gloomy persuasion of the degeneracy of mankind, but is the 
consequence of acknowledged and indubitable positions, that what has 
been longest known has been most considered, and what is most consid. 
ered is best understood. 


And of Shakespeare he says (p. viii): 


He has long outlived his century, the term commonly fixed as the 
test of literary merit. 


First, however, let us note, that the distinction which Johnson 
draws between works resulting from ‘demonstration’ and works 
‘tentative and experimental’ is that between the products of ‘exact 
science’ and of ‘art,’ as we should term it. A large field of science 
is however, ‘inexact,’ and yet serves as a sound basis for practise. 
Thus, although physiology is inexact, the practise of medicine is 
substantially derived from it. “The Origin of Species”’ is a work 
of inexact science, and yet the doctrine of evolution may be said 
to stand or fall by it. We may still hope, therefore, to establish 
a sound theory of musical opinion, such as I have attempted to do 
in the preceding pages, and not depend on empirical observations 
as Johnson would have us do, in confining us to the test of ‘length 
of duration’ and ‘continuance of esteem.’ 

Now in deriving the estimates of the musical public from 
general principles it was simpler to ignore the mental process 
involved in forming them. We see, however, that Johnson con- 
siders the ‘reverence due to writings that have long subsisted,’ 
or works that survive the test of ‘length of duration’ and ‘continu- 
ance of esteem,’ that is to say, to the classics, to be the result of 
the frequent examination and comparison of such works together. 
In other words, the reason why the appreciation of a productive 
artist must be sustained for a considerable time before he can be 
accepted as a classic is because during that period his works must 
undergo the test of frequent examination and comparison with 
acknowledged classics. We must therefore inquire how the process 
of examination and comparison is involved in the formation of the 
estimates of an art-public. 

Now the process of forming an estimate is undoubtedly com- 
pounded of this act, and clearly the test may be as regards the 
emotional appeal or as regards the form. Let us see how it is 
applied, and first as regards the emotional appeal. It is a fact of 
psychology that consciousness of a sensation, or feeling, can only 
be the result of comparison. A brain that received only one 
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uniform sensation would not be conscious of it. Thus our con- 
sciousness of any colour is due to the fact that there are other 
colours or shades of the same colour with which it can be compared, 
and similarly as regards our consciousness of any sound. In the 
same way the seven diatonic notes of a key have each a special 
emotional significance in that key. This significance is, however, 
only realised by regarding any such note as belonging to that key. 
The note E, for example, has by itself no emotional key significance. 
Regard it, however, as the mediant of a key, or ‘me,’ and it 
immediately assumes the emotional significance of ‘tranquillity.’ 
Regard it as the dominant, or ‘soh,’ and we are conscious that 
it has a ‘trumpet-like,’ ‘bold’ significance, and similarly if it is 
regarded as any other note of that key. Now in considering a 
note as belonging to a key we are mentally bringing it into relation 
with the other notes of the key, that is, we are mentally comparing 
its sound to the sounds of the other notes. Thus the mediant 
‘me’ has a ‘calm’ effect in comparison with the effect of the 
tonic, ‘doh,’ or the dominant, ‘soh,’ and so on. Now we must 
carefully note that the emotional significance of any sound of a 
key in relation to another is the subjective aspect of a relationship 
of definite physical vibrations, and as such is ultimate and 


_ unchangeable. As easily may we suppose that our subjective 


sensations of ‘red,’ ‘blue,’ or any other color, are liable to change. 
We must, of course, discount the temporary impression superin- 
duced by satiety or the force of association. Thus sounds, sights, 
smells, etc., experienced by the individual on some great or affect- 
ing occasion, may assume for him a special signifiance that takes 
long to wear off, but this significance is not recognised by humanity 
in general. The emotional relation of ‘me’ to ‘doh’ therefore 
does not alter because we subsequently find that the emotional 
relation of ‘fah’ to ‘doh’ is a different one. The distinctive quali- 
ties of sounds cannot be accurately defined in words, but they 
are indisputable, and their general key-characteristics have been 
named as follows: 


Tonic: ‘doh’: firm: restful: satisfying: conclusive. 


Supertonic: ‘ray’: (low) prayerful. 
(high) rousing: stirring: exciting. 


Mediant: ‘me’: calm: tranquil: placid. 


Subdominant: ‘fah’: desolate: awe-inspiring: grave: serious: dull: 
flat: unfinished. 


Dominant: ‘doh’: bright: bold: martial: trumpet-like. 
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Submediant: ‘lah’: sad: mournful: melancholy: plaintive: 
touching: sorrowful: pensive. 

‘te’: (low) expectant. 
(high) piercing: urgent: expectant: ‘tone 
sensible.’ 


Leading-note: 


I have given the complete list because here we have the basis 
of the whole emotional, or esthetic, significance of music. Any 
piece of music is made up of the sounds of a key, or keys, and the 
total complex, emotional, or esthetic, significance of the whole 
piece is consequently compounded of the emotional, or esthetic, 
values of the contributory co-operating sounds as tabulated above. 
It will further be clear that, as the significance of the constituent 
notes is immutable, so, too, is the significance of the compound 
production. The “Dead March” in “Saul” is solemn and sad, 
both in intention and effect: this is, and always will be the collective 
estimate of musicians. Whoever, then, finds it merely ‘tedious,’ 
or ‘dull,’ or ‘ineffective’ is either influenced by the prejudice of 
satiety, etc., or else stands condemned, ipso facto, as a non- 
emotional musician. 

The emotional significance of a work will, therefore, remain the 
same, to whatever other piece it may subsequently be compared. 
If, for instance, it be valued at a, this value is not affected because 
a generation later some other work is produced, the emotional 
significance of which is found by comparison to be b or c. Com- 
parison, therefore, serves to give us the relative emotional values 
of works, but cannot affect their absolute values, which remain 
unchanged. The question then arises, will the collective estimate 
accept a work the value of which is a, but discard it when subse- 
quently a work with the value of b is produced? The answer must 
be ‘no’; for a work is only accepted because it answers to a par- 
ticular mood and that mood is still there to be satisfied, even 
when other moods have been appealed to in later works. This 
statement is important enough to need a paragraph of justification. 

Just as the emotional susceptibility, whether great or small, 
of any individual would seem to be inborn and not amenable to 
artificial training, so the emotions of humanity would appear to 
be just the same to-day as they have ever been. The growth of 
civilisation is merely a process of intellectual development, so that 
the emotions are checked and diverted from their primitive outlets 
by hitherto unexperienced inhibitions, and, owing to the altered, 
more refined, circumstances of daily life, are no longer roused in 
the same ways. An emotion is, however, not necessarily less 
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strong because its outlet is not the violent action of the barbarian: 
it is either dissipated or held in restraint: and if a modern woman 
cannot stay in the theatre to witness the murder of Desdemona, 
as has occurred to my knowledge, her antipathy is at least as 
great as the fierce joy with which presumably a Shakespearean 
audience hailed the catastrophe. All literature and painting is 
based on the assumption that the emotions remain essentially 
unchanged. Johnson says of Shakespeare (7b. p. xii.): 


His story requires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on men. He 
knew that Rome, like every other city, had men of all dispositions; and 
wanting a buffoon, he went into the senate-house for that which the 
senate-house would certainly have afforded him. 


In the opening chapter of ‘Waverley’ Sir Walter Scott writes 
that the force of his narrative depends 


upon the characters and passions of the actors;—those passions com- 
mon to men in all stages of society, and which have alike agitated the 
human heart, whether it throbbed under the steel corset of the fifteenth 
century, the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the blue frock and 
white dimity waistcoat of the present day. 


He continues still more explicitly: 


Upon these passions it is no doubt true that the state of manners and 
laws casts a necessary colouring; but the bearings, to use the language of 
heraldry, remain the same, though the tincture may be not only different 
but opposed in strong contradistinction. The wrath of our ancestors, 
for example, was coloured gules; it broke forth in acts of open and 
sanguinary violence against the objects of its fury. Our malignant 
feelings, which must seek gratification through more indirect channels 
and undermine the obstacles which they cannot openly bear down, may 
be rather said to be tinctured sable. But the deep ruling impulse is the 
same in both cases; and the proud peer, who can now only ruin his neigh- 
bour according to law, by protracted suits, is the genuine descendant of 
the baron, who wrapped the castle of his competitor in flames, and 
knocked him on the head as he endeavoured to escape from the conflagra- 
tion. It is from the great book of Nature, the same through a thousand 
editions, whether of black-letter, or wire-wove and hot-pressed, that I 
have venturously essayed to read a chapter to the public. 


James Anthony Froude writes in “Oceana”, Chapter XIV: 


A library is always part of the stock of a modern ocean steamer. 
There are religious books . . . there are books of travels . . . The great pro- 
portion are novels . . . After all I had to fall back on my own supply, 
Homer and Horace, Pindar and Sophocles. These are the immortal 
lights in the intellectual sky, and shine on uneffected by the wrecks of 
empires or the changes of creeds. In them you find human nature, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. These great ones are beyond the 
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power of Fate, and no intellectual revolution can shake them from their 
thrones. I have sometimes thought that the human race has passed 
its spiritual zenith, and will never more bring forth kings such as they. 


Let us apply this to music. It is certainly true that the 


development of music has brought with it the discovery and use 
of new combinations and progressions, etc., which give works an 
emotional significance not obtained before, and on first hearing 
them in new pieces we are liable to be carried away for a time, 
especially as the older pieces lack the whet of novelty. Thus after 
hearing the brilliant orchestration of Berlioz for the first time small] 
wonder if even a Beethoven symphony sounds ‘old-fashioned’ and 
dull to the student. Nevertheless such an impression can be but 
temporary, for the real emotional significance of Beethoven is not 
affected one iota by whatever Berlioz or any other later composer 
may do. Comparison, it must be repeated, will give us the relative 
emotional values of works but cannot affect their absolute values 
which remain unchanged. If this were otherwise, indeed, there 
would be no permanent basis for esthetic criticism whatever, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the thousand-year-old plainsongs of 
the Early Church are as beautiful to-day as they ever were, and so, 
too, the masses of Palestrina, and the fugues of Bach. A striking 
corollary of this position is that the primary materials of music 
are still as vital to the art as the latest additions. The “Dead 
March” in “Saul” and the “‘Freude”’ theme of the Choral Sym- 
phony are pure diatonic melodies, as simple as any plainsong, 
while Wagner attained some of his sublimest effects, as in the 
Valhalla theme, by the use of common chords and their inver- 
sions. 

If the test of comparison is as regards the form and we con- 
demn works with faults of construction partly for this reason we 
are merely applying the footrule of the pedant, since the form is 
only the means to the end. Now there is a particular danger in 
this in dealing with historical works. The development of an art 
is at bottom the development of its form, whether analytic as in 
the discovery of new combinations and progressions, or synthetic, 
as in a clearer and wider sense of construction. Seeing that the 
emotions have remained unchanged the classic works of early 
periods may therefore be expected to show defects as regards the 
form, but not as regards the emotional appeal, and these defects 
will clearly be a proportionate obstacle to the force of the appeal. 
They do not, however, arise from negligence or illiteracy, like the 
defects of bad popular music, but are incidental to a striving 
after a more intellectual medium of expression. Fundamentally, 
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therefore, the form will be sound and the emotional appeal will 

on the whole be adequately conveyed. It will, however, be rela- 

tively simple; hence, when compared with the more complex, less 

imperfect form of a later work the pedant will be apt to reject 

itas inadequate. Once again we see that the only true test is not 

one of comparison but is solely that of the absolute emotional 
al. 

No doubt productive artists of early periods may subsequently 
suffer from partial eclipse on this account, as we see the quartets 
and symphonies of Haydn neglected for those of Beethoven, but 
Haydn is not therefore less of a classic than Beethoven. In the 
same way the emotional significance of another early classic, 
Henry Purcell, is recognised, despite the hindrance of a still more 
primitive form. With the multiplication of cheap editions, of 
musical societies, orchestras, and music-followers, such partial 
neglect will gradually dwindle away, but in the early days of less 
organized civilization it was very marked, even as regards ac- 
knowledged masters. Thus on hearing of a projected French 
translation of Chaucer, Dryden wrote in the preface to his 
“Fables” (1700) “ . . . . it makes one think that there is 
something in it like fatality; that, after certain periods of time, 
the fame and memory of great Wits should be renewed, as Chaucer 
is both in France and England. If this be wholly chance, ’tis 
extraordinary; and I dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed 
with superstition.”’ No doubt in many cases such neglect has been 
uwittingly taken for a final verdict and it is one of the many 
duties of the present and immediate future to go through the 
storehouses of art and rescue such works as may rest in un- 
merited oblivion. 

We see then that Johnson is in error in ascribing the ‘rever- 
ence’ due to the classics as the result of frequent examination 
and comparison, and in supposing that the reason why the appre- 
dation of a productive artist must be sustained for a considerable 
time before he can be accepted as a classic is because they must 
undergo this test. Why then, as a matter of fact, is the rank of 
dassic never conferred on the living, but only after a lapse of 
time on the dead? 

It will be noticed that Johnson speaks of the ‘reverence’ as 
due to the classics. In the same place (p. vii) he says of Shakes- 
peare that he “‘may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive venera- 
tion.” To confer on a man the rank of the classic is thus more than 
apurely critical act, for ‘reverence’ and ‘veneration’ are emotional 
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processes. Again, recognition of the classic is more than the favour- 
able verdict of any one art-section of the public: it proceeds from 
the whole world and we see that the ‘reverence’ and ‘veneration’ 
paid to the classic is the tribute of humanity in general to one of 
its greatest men. Thus the reputation of Shakespeare is not merely 
maintained by the literary and theatrical publics, but by laymen, 
who bring no technical knowledge to bear on the question. It is 
based, indeed, not only on a critical estimate, but also on a dogma 
of esthetic faith, so that to criticise a classic will not infrequently 
raise the charge of artistic blasphemy. Now two things are 
required to meet this idea of classicism. The first is universal 
publicity, so that not only the art-section (and this is not of one 
town, but the world) contributes its favourable estimate, but also 
the general public adds its share of uncritical homage. The second 
is the sense of dignity and remoteness, which is the prerequisite 
for the emotion of reverence and veneration. This only the past 
can give after all waves of controversy and personal feeling have 
completely subsided. To fulfill both these requirements time is 
required, and Johnson’s estimate of a hundred years may be taken 
as sufficient for the purpose. 

We have already analysed the collective estimate of the art- 
public. It here remains to notice that when the three partial 
classes acknowledge the classicism of an artist they are uncon- 
sciously reinforcing their partial estimates by the dogma of es- 
thetic faith. The impersonal nature of a collective estimate has 
also been duly emphasised. It need only be added that in the 
case of the classics it is also subscribed to by the layman, who 
contributes no critical opinion at all but merely an accepted 
dogma. It is therefore an error to suppose that a classic is better 
judged because he is a classic. Individual opinion is no less 
varied to-day than it has ever been, and this is particularly in 
evidence when we come to define the merits of some particular 
masterpiece, or to pronounce on the authenticity of a doubtful 
one. 

Elsewhere Johnson points out (p. viii) that “approbation, 
though long continued, may yet be only the approbation of preju- 
dice and fashion,” and we have already taken into account the 
temporary warpings of a collective estimate from this cause. In 
the same passage he denies that the collective estimate can ever 
be more than relatively final, because “human judgment, though 
it be gradually gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible.” 
This, however, is to deprive the word ‘certainty’ of its meaning 
as generally understood, and to question the assumptions on 
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which all our reasonings and actions in life are based. A collective 
estimate may therefore be taken as absolutely final. 

Next, Johnson considers (p. viii) that the “peculiarities of 
excellence” by which “Shakespeare has gained and kept the 
favour of his countrymen” to be that he is “the poet of nature” 
and “‘holds up to his readers a faithful mirrour of manners and of 
life.” “Nothing” he says, “can please many, and please long, 
but just representations of general nature.” But if this were 
entirely true a verbatim report of a murder case would be equal 
to the tragedies of “Othello” and ‘““Macbeth.” All the same, the 
end of art being the emotional appeal, the strength of that appeal 
will clearly be hindered by anything that is untrue to life. If a 
character falls out of his réle he seems unnnatural: the spectator 
is no longer moved; he speculates. We find a parallel case in 
much meretricious music. A hymn-tune cheek by jowl with a 
waltz may be such an unnatural change of emotion that we can 
only wonder instead of yielding to it. We feel that it is untrue to 
our emotional life. This is where Meyerbeer went astray. Or 
again, the emotional significance of sounds may be so strangely 
mixed that the resultant emotional significance of the whole piece 
has no counterpart in our emotional nature. Much modern music 
errs in this respect. 

Lastly Johnson says of Shakespeare (p. ix) that “his real 
power is not shown in the splendour of particular passages, but by 
the progress of his fable, and tenour of his dialogue; and he that 
tries to recommend him by select quotations, will succeed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, carried 
a brick in his pocket as a specimen.”’ The reader will observe that 
this is a recognition of the perfection of Shakespeare’s synthetic 
form, to which the merits of his analytic form can only be contri- 
butory. 

Is the final estimate of an artist the same as his reputation? 
This depends on what we mean by the word. Reputations admit- 
tedly rise and fall and these fluctuations are undoubtedly largely 
due to the influence of fashion. This is particularly the case with 
paintings, for we cannot suppose that the esthetic value of a 
picture can vary with the vagaries of the auction-room. On the 
other hand there is a reputation due to the written estimate of 
the press. The press-critic is really spokesman for one or other 
class of the art-public and the collective estimate is therefore 
derivable from the written estimates of critics, provided, of 
course, they are sufficiently representative of the four classes. 
These estimates have, however, this special significance that they 
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bring far wider publicity than mere word of mouth, and so con- 
tribute towards that ultimate world-wide publicity, which, in an 
appropriate case, crystallises into the recognition of a classic. 
Besides this there is also a reputation due to an unwritten estj- 
mate, which, if sufficiently representative, will be equally final with 
the representative written estimate, and will, of course, harmonise 
with it, the only difference being that it is more limited in the 
extent of its publicity. This unwritten estimate will also be found 
in the case of works that have, for some reason, escaped the notice 
of the professional critic. Its operation is especially noticeable in 
connnection with the stage. Prominent actors have, of course, the 
reputation of written estimates, but how did they ever get the 
chance of attaining such reputation? Long before this period, 
at the beginning of their careers, they attracted the attention of 
stage-managers, producers and fellow-actors by their intelligence 


shown in ‘walking-on’ as ‘extra’ people. This led to their under- _ 


studying small parts, and this in its turn to their playing small 
parts and understudying big ones. Thus they gradually won for 
themselves a genuine reputation based on unwritten estimates, so 
that they were picked out, as the occasion arose to play leading 
roles. 

If further proof be needed that the final estimate is in being 
as soon as a representative art-public has the means of judging, 
we have interesting corroborative testimony in the case of repro- 
ductive artists in general, who, if they cannot establish their 
reputations during their professional careers cannot hope to do so 
at all. The final estimate which acclaims the greatness of a 
singer, pianist, conductor or actor is necessarily that of a limited 
art-public, for the art-public of the whole world cannot, in the 
nature of things, hope to share in forming it, let alone any member 
of that public in future generations after the artist is dead. Are 
we then to believe that if this could be done the estimate might 
be reversed? The only answer can be that though the estimate be 
of a limited art-public, nevertheless, apart from the accidents 
inseparable from the nature of human life, it is sufficiently repre- 
sentative and as truly a final collective estimate of artistic achieve- 
ment as that which, century after century, acclaims the ancient 
classic monuments of creative art. The progress to classicism 
may therefore be summed up as follows. Probably during an 
artist’s lifetime the final verdict is already in being, although de- 
rived from only a more or less limited section of the art-public, 
and after a hundred years it has become not only the final verdict 
of the whole art-public but also a dogma of esthetic faith. 
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Tue PusBLic AND THE PERFORMER. 


In dealing with the musical public and its opinions we have 
hitherto confined ourselves to estimates regarding composers, that 
js, ‘creative’ or ‘productive’ artists and their works. It now 
remains to extend the survey by considering the special features 
that apply to ‘exponent’ or ‘reproductive’ artists and their per- 
formances. 

The primary object of reproduction is to voice the emotional 
appeal of a work, and this will depend on the two factors known as 
‘execution’ and ‘interpretation.’ ‘Execution,’ or ‘executive tech- 
nique’ means physical control over the organ concerned, whether 
voice, hands, or lips, and ‘interpretation’, or ‘interpretative power’ 
means the esthetic application of this technique in performance. 
The end of ‘excution’ is twofold: firstly, to secure the maximum 
beauty of sound produced, secondly, to secure the maximum ease 
in such production. The end of ‘interpretation’ is adequately to 
voice the emotional appeal of the work. The study of ‘execution’ 
is consequently primarily a physical question, whereas the study 
of ‘interpretation’ is a question of gaining intellectual insight 
into the form. In the case of conducting the executive technique 
as a purely physical operation is of course nil. The two faculties 
are entirely distinct. A reproductive artist may be a good execu- 
tant and bad interpreter, or vice versa, and in practise only the 
very few are equally supreme in both directions. 

Now we have seen that intellectual development is needed to 
appreciate the full emotional significance of a work, and it will 
similarly be necessary to appreciate the intellectual insight which 
we term interpretation. It is, however, also necessary to appre- 
ciate execution. The particular form of development required 
in the latter case is not synthetic but analytic: it consists of a 
keen apprehension of detail, resulting from sharpened powers of 
observation, so that the quality of sound produced and the smooth- 
ness of production, as the result of physical control, delight the 
ear in proportion to their excellence. The greatest executants 
consequently set up an ideal standard of tone-quality and ease with 
which the execution of other artists may be compared. The 
exercise of such comparison also serves to train the analytic power 
of the observer’s ear. The best discipline in this respect, however, 
is undoubtedly the practical exercise of each and every reproduc- 
tive art, at least in the rudiments, for it will be found that repro- 
ductive students need as much training on these points as on the 
purely physical side. Untrained pianists have a ‘hard touch,’ 
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that is, they produce a hard tone, and untrained  iolinists produce 
a scratchy tone. In the same way the voices of untrained singers, 
as of untrained reciters and actors, are ‘throaty’ and thin. In al] 
these cases, too, the sounds are not rounded off, resulting in what 
singers call ‘slurring,’ and they fluctuate spasmodically in volume, 
The quality and amount of organ-tone are out of the player's 
control, except for special effects, but in return the mechanical 
equality of sonority and volume give this instrument its peculiar 
characteristic, and it is of salient importance that the sounds 
should be carefully rounded off. The result is that untrained 
organists play with a muddled tone because the accurate preci- 
sion of key-depression and elevation necessary for good sound- 
production is not duly appreciated. Similarly the orchestra of 
an untrained conductor plays with a hard, scratchy, muddled, 
thin or blaring tone, as the case may be, and the balance of tone 
is ill-defined. Moreover in each case the performer is generally 
unconscious of his defects until he has learnt how to hear them. 

As regards the execution of reproductive art we find sixteen 
theoretical classes of the musical public. In the first place there 
are those who delight in the mere beauty of sound or otherwise. 
These may be termed sound-emotionalists or sound non-emotion- 
alists. These again may be divided into those whose analytic 
sense is developed as regards execution, or otherwise, and who 
may be called executive-observant or executive-nonobservant. 
These four classes may again be divided into those who delight 
in the ease of sound-production or otherwise, who may be termed 
virtuoso-enthusiasts or virtuoso-nonenthusiasts, and these may 
further be executive-observant or otherwise, giving a total of 
sixteen classes. 

When we come to consider the classes of the musical public 
as regards the interpretation of reproductive art, we find that 
there will be four. A work of art being an appeal to the emotions 
through the intellect it results as we have seen in four classes of 
the musical public. Interpretation being intellectual insight into 
the emotional appeal of the work performed, or, otherwise expresses 
an appeal to the emotions of the hearer through the intellect, it is 
a counterpart to the nature of the art-work itself, and as such will 
result in four parellel classes of the musical public. It happens, 
indeed, that there is no field for the powers of the non-emotional 
trained or untrained musician (the pedant). Reproductive art is 
not stationary, but progressive, and the intellectual insight, or 
interpretative powers, of the performer can only be measured by 
the greater or less success of the emotional appeal. It cannot be 
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put down on paper and analysed with a measuring tape and so it 
is lost on the pedant. We see then that altogether there are 
sixty-four theoretical classes of the musical public as regards 
reproductive art. 

It would manifestly serve no purpose to attempt to consider 
them in detail, but the following general observations may be 
made with regard to a large mixed audience hearing some great 
reproductive artist. He can clearly only be appreciated as an 
interpreter by the trained emotional musician. On the other hand 
as an executant he will delight two types of auditor: the sound- 
emotionalist, who melts at the sensuous beauty of the musical 
tone, and the virtuoso-enthusiast, who thrills at the easy control 
of bravura passages. The two sides of reproduction, interpretation 
and execution, are supplementary, not mutually exclusive, but 
at the same time it generally happens that those who appreciate 
one side are apt to underestimate the other. Perfection of execu- 
tion is of course a fundamental requirement of reproductive art, 
since execution is the means of communication between artist 
and auditor, and consequently a certain minimum of tone beauty 
and ease is necessary for the trained emotional musician, otherwise 
the want detracts too much from the force of the emotional appeal. 
On the other hand the actual operation of delicate muscular adjust- 
ments so easily stimulates our visual and auditory nerves that 
some of us are readily filled with admiration and wonder to the 
detriment of the emotional appeal, and the actual operation of a 
beautiful vibrating tone may equally have the same effect. 

It will be clear that in the same way as with productive art, 
so with reproductive art the co-existence of the numerous classes 
of the art-public implies the existence of a collective impersonal 
estimate. That this estimate, although of a limited public, is 
nevertheless sufficiently representative of the different classes to 
be a final one will be equally clear. If it be not so, indeed, 
then, as already pointed out, the reputations of the great repro- 
ductive artists of the past must be considered as open to per- 
petual doubt, a position that lacks all support from biographers 
in general. 

In conclusion we must briefly consider the question of the 
personality of the artist as affecting the esthetic impression on 
the hearer. It is sometimes described, perhaps not without 
warrant, as ‘magnetic influence,’ and we even hear of a great 
performer ‘hypnotising his audience,’ when the implication would 
seem to be more than the facts justify. If such be indeed the 
case, the method is grossly illegitimate and the results worthless. 
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The whole subject of mental interference, however, is still very 
obscure, and due regard must be had for the influence of self- 
delusion and exaggeration. On a sober estimate we can per- 
haps allow that a self-assured demeanour and the visible signs 
of intense concentration on the part of the performer will pre- 
dispose an audience in his favour by subcon.<‘ously inducing a 
mood of trustful submission to his authority, but nevertheless 
not to the extent of paralysing their critical, that is, their recep- 
tive faculties. 
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NOTES ON GLUCK’S ARMIDE~ 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


| ICHARD WAGNER, like many another great man, took 
R what he wanted where he found it. Everyone has heard 

the story of his remark to his father-in-law when that 
august musician first listened to Die Walkiire: ““You will recognize 
this theme, Papa Liszt?” The motiv in question occurs when 
Sieglinde sings: Kehrte der Vater nun heim. Liszt had used the 
tune at the beginning of his Faust symphony. Not long ago, in 
playing over Schumann’s Kinderscenen, I discovered Brunnhilde’s 
magic slumber music, exactly as it appears in the music drama, 
in the piece pertinently called Kind im Einschlummern. When 
Weber’s Euryanthe was revived recently at the Metropolitan 
Opera House it had the appearance of an old friend, although 
comparatively few in the first night audience had heard the opera 
before. One recognized tunes, characters, and scenes, because 
Wagner had found them all good enough to use in Tannhduser 
and Lohengrin. But, at least, you will object, he invented the 
music drama. That, I am inclined to believe, is just what he did 
not do, as anyone may see for himself who will take the trouble 
to glance over the scores of the Chevalier Gluck and to read the 
preface to Alceste. 

Gluck’s reform of the opera was gradual; Orphée (in its 
French version), Alceste, and Iphigénie en Aulide, all of which 
antedate Armide, are replete with indications of what was to 
come; but Armide, it seems to me, is, in intention at least, almost 
the music drama, as we use the term to-day. The very nature 
of the characters and scenes confirms my amiable suspicion re- 
garding Wagner. 

What is the character of Armide herself but that of a wilful 
Kundry? Her father, Hidraot, is certainly the counterpart of 
Klingsor. Renaud, too, who will have none of her, we seem to 
have seen since as Parsifal. Ubalde and the Danish Cavalier will 
be familiar figures to anyone who has attended a performance of 
Lohengrin. The scene of the Naiad certainly suggests the scene 
between Siegfried and the Rhine maidens in the third act of Die 
Gétterdimmerung and the scene at the end of the work, in which 
Armide sets fire to her palace and flies away on a hippograff, 
may have been in Wagner’s mind when he penned the conclusion 
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to the last Ring drama in which Briinnhilde on her horse mounts 
the funeral pyre of the hero while the Gibichs’ palace is destroyed 
by flames. To cap the climax, the overture begins with exactly 
the same theme, note for note, as that which opens the prelude 
of Die Meistersinger. But subtler evidence than this of Wagner’s 
debt to Gluck is to be found in the conclusion of the final act, in 
which one theme, in recitative form, is dramatically extolled by 
voice and orchestra in a manner which foreshadows exactly the 
later love death of Isolde and Briinnhilde’s self immolation, 
That Wagner was familiar with the Gluck scores is not in doubt, 
He made a concert ending for one of the Iphigénie overtures 
(because he was displeased with the one which Mozart had al- 
ready made, as he signified with reasons in an article published 
in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, July 1, 1854), and somewhere 
in his writings he gives Gluck the credit for the invention of the 
leit-motiv. ‘With what poignant simplicity, with what truth has 
Gluck characterized by music the two elements of the conflict,” 
he writes, concerning the overture to Iphigénie en Aulide. “In 
the beginning one recognizes in the marvelous vigor of the prin- 
cipal theme, with its weight of brass, a compact mass concen- 
trated on a unique interest; then, in the theme which follows, the 
opposed and individual interest of the victim moves us to tender- 
ness.” (Indeed, in the article in the Neue Zeitschrift he indicates 
four themes in this overture, each of which he calls by a name.) 
But it is for more essential reasons that one names Gluck the 
father of the music drama as we understand it to-day. In Armide 
he does away with recitative accompanied by the clavichord. 
The music of this work forms a continuous whole, made up, to 


be sure, of distinguishable pieces and melodies, separated by reci- . 


tatives; but these recitatives, always accompanied by the orches- 
tra, are the dramatic backbone of the drama. Nor is there repe- 
tition of words, a favorite device of opera composers of the period 
(and of periods to follow), who often repeated a phrase several 
times in order to effectively melodise over it. “I have tried,” 
says Gluck himself, “to be more of a painter and poet in Armide 
than musician.” More of a painter and poet than musician! 
Might not Wagner have said this? He was painter and poet and 
musician. Wagner, as a matter of fact, wrote to von Biilow: 
“One thing is certain: I am not a musician.” 

The preface to Alceste contains so adequate a statement of 
Gluck’s intentions that I cannot do better than transcribe that 
admirable document here (the translation is that which appears 
in Grove’s Dictionary): , 
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When I undertook to set the opera of Alceste to music, I resolved 
to avoid all those abuses which had crept into Italian opera through the 
mistaken vanity of singers and the unwise compliance of composers, 
and which had rendered it wearisome and ridiculous, instead of being, 
as it once was, the grandest and most imposing stage of modern times. 
[endeavored to reduce music to its proper function, that of seconding 

try by enforcing the expression of the sentiment, and the interest 
of the situations, without interrupting the action, or weakening it by 
superfluous ornament. My idea was that the relation of music to poetry 
was much the same as that of harmonious coloring and well-disposed 
light and shade to an accurate drawing, which animates the figures 
without altering their outlines. I have therefore been very careful 
not to interrupt a singer in the heat of a dialogue in order to introduce 
a tedious ritornelle, nor to stop him in the middle of a piece either for 
the purpose of displaying the flexibility of his voice on some favorable 
yowel, or that the orchestra might give him time to take breath before 
a long-sustained note. 

Furthermore, I have not thought it right to hurry through the 
scond part of a song, if the words happened to be the most important 
of the whole, in order to repeat the first part regularly four times over; 
or to finish the air where the sense does not end in order to allow the 
singer to exhibit his power of varying the passage at pleasure. In fact 
my object was to put an end to abuses against which good taste and good 
sense have long protested in vain. 

My idea was that the overture ought to indicate the subject and 
prepare the spectators for the character of the piece they are about to 
see; that the instruments ought to be introduced in proportion to the 
degree of interest and passion in the words; and that it was necessary 
above all to avoid making too great a disparity between the recitative 
and the air of a dialogue, so as not to break the sense of a period or 
awkwardly interrupt the movement and animation of a scene. I also 
thought that my chief endeavor should be to attain a grand simplicity 
and consequently I have avoided making a parade of difficulties at 
the expense of clearness; I have set no value on novelty as such, unless 
it was naturally suggested by the situation and suited to the expression; 
in short there was no rule which I did not consider myself bound to 
sacrifice for the sake of effect. 


Gluck had indeed determined to unite the arts of speech, 
painting, and music in the same work long before Wagner at- 
tempted to do so. He even went further (following, it is true, a 
custom of the period) and made the art of the dance an essential 
part of his scheme. Any adequate production of Armide or Iphi- 
génie en Aulide cannot be made without taking this fact into ac- 
count. ‘The ballet requires as much attention as the orchestra or 
the singers. The ballet, in fact, in these music dramas and in 
Orphée is an essential part of the action. It may be said that the 
inadequate dancing in the production of Armide at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House in New York militated against the permanent 
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success of the work there, in spite of Mme. Fremstad’s remarkable 
performance of the title part and Mr. Caruso’s lovely singing (the 
best he has done here) of the music of Renaud. 

Armide served to open the New York opera season of 1910- 
11. The exact date of the performance (the first in America) was 
November 14, 1910. This reads like a simple enough statement 
unless one remembers that Armide was produced at the Académie 
Royale de Musique in Paris on September 23, 1777. In other 
words this opera, which by many is considered the masterpiece 
of its composer, had to wait for over a century and a quarter for 
a hearing on these shores. The year 1777 was history-making 
for the United States, but Marie Antoinette, shortly after the 
production of Armide, wrote a friend that no one in Paris was 
thinking any more about America. Everybody was discussing 
Gluck’s new opera. Why was the New York production so be- 
lated? There were many reasons: the Gluck renaissance in Eu- 
rope is of comparatively recent date. Armide has been performed 
recently in London; Paris has seen many revivals of it; several 
German cities and Brussels have produced it. A decade ago both 
Oscar Hammerstain and Heinrich Conried promised Armide to 
New York, but the promise was not kept. The Metropolitan 
production was made after Mr. Conried’s death, by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and Arturo Toscanini. 

H. T. Parker, in an article which appeared in the Boston 
Transcript in 1906, outlines a few of the reasons why an impre- 
sario might not face a production of Armide with equanimity: 


There are thirteen important parts in Armide in the shortened 
version used in the recent European revivals. Except Armide herself 
not one is a star part; yet every one, if the opera is to keep its charm, 
must be sung with qualities of voice, artistry, imagination, and restraint 
that are rare among our generation of singers, major or minor. In 
Gluck’s day two tenors in a single opera was a trifling demand for a 
composer to make. Outside Wagner it alarms the modern manager 
when both these tenors have considerable parts. Again Armide requires 
eight different settings—an Oriental palace, enchanted glades and gardens, 
the mouth of Hades, and sombre and fantastic nowheres. A flowery 
couch that bears Armide and her knight through the air and the en- 
chantress’s chariot, likewise for aerial journeys, are incidental pieces 
of machinery. Above all, in five of the eight scenes, a ballet appears, 
not for ornamental dances, or showy spectacle, but for intimate and 
delicate illustration of the situation and the music. 


When the work was to be presented in Paris Gluck wrote his 
friend Du Roullet that he would let the Opéra have it only on 
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certain conditions, of which the principal ones were that he should 
have at least two months for preparatory study; that he could do 
what he pleased at rehearsals, and that there should be no under- 
studies; the parts should be sung by the first artists. 

“Unless these conditions are acceded to,” he wrote, “I shall 
keep Armide for my pleasure,” and he terminated the letter with: 
“J have written music which will never grow old.” 

The Académie Royale very sensibly let the composer have 
his way about rehearsals and singers and the work was produced 
there. It was revived in 1805, in 1811, and again in 1825. Later 
performances have been rare until within the last few years. 
F. A. Gevaert, the Director of the Conservatory of Brussels, who 
died in 1908, has been largely responsible for the renewed interest 
in this great composer. In his preface to Armide he relates an 
interesting incident in connection with the projected attempt to 
perform the Opera in Paris in 1870. It seems that in 1858, when 
Meyerbeer was throned without a rival at the Paris Opéra, an 
event occurred which caused a sensation in the musical world— 
the publication in the Revue Contemporaine of a study of Gluck’s 
Armide signed by the name of one of the highest personages in 
France. It again became the fashion to praise the work of Gluck. 
The act of Hate from Armide was played and sung at one of the 
concerts of the Société des Concerts, and the piece itself was in- 
scribed in the list of lyric dramas to be performed at the Opéra. 
However, as often happens in such matters, the director did not 
keep his promise in spite of the example of the enormous success 
of the revival of Orphée at the Théatre Lyrique in 1859 when 
Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia sang the title part. 

Finally Emile Perrin, who became director of the Opéra in 
1862, took the matter to heart. In 1866 he asked Gevaert to 
become general director of music in the theatre. Knowing Ge- 
vaert to be a fervent admirer of Gluck, for he had studied the 
five French works of the composer since his youth, Perrin often 
asked him to play the score of Armide on the piano. In 1868 
Perrin decided to prepare the work for production during the 
winter of 1870-71. He went to the most extraordinary pains 
about the scenery, costumes, and machinery, and he sent to St. 
Petersburg for a ballet master. He entrusted the principal réles 
to the first artists of the Opéra whose répertoire at this period 
embraced works by Halévy, Meyerbeer, and Rossini. He al- 
lotted Armide to Mme. Sasse; Hate to Mme. Gueymard; Renaud 
to Villaret; and Hidraot to Devoyod. The fourth act, however, 
in which none of the principal characters of the piece appears, he 
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did not cast at once. He recognized this act as the most dan- 
gerous point in his enterprise. 


To present to the public toward the end of the evening an entire 
act sung by secondary artists is to run a chance of failure, he said, 
On the other hand to cut three-quarters of the act, as one has done at 
many of the revivals of Armide is to discredit in advance the work 
which one has pretended to honor. Well, I will have this act, which 
is a veritable musical intermezzo, sung by the stars of the troupe, by 
the artists who actually have the highest standing with the public. 
Faure will sing Ubalde, Miss Nilsson will sing Lucinde (both of whom 
were at that moment having the greatest success in Hamlet), Mme. 
Carvalho (who created the part of Marguerite in Faust) will take the 
part of Mélisse, and Colin (a young tenor who had just sung the part 
of Raoul in Les Huguenots with success) will play the part of the Danish 
Knight. As this act may be detached from the rest of the piece we will 
rehearse it separately. 


This splendid idea of Perrin’s, however, was never to be 
carried out. Ten days before the date set for the opening per- 
formance war was declared between France and Germany and 
Armide was sent to the storehouse. It was not until 1905 (thirty- 
five years later!) that the music drama finally appeared on the 
affiches of the Opéra when Mme. Bréval enacted the title part; 
Mr. Delmas sang Hidraot; Mr. Affre, Renaud; Mlle. Alice Verlet, 
a Naiad; Mlle. Féart, Hate; Mr. Gilly, Ubalde (the part which 
he sang in New York); and Mr. Scaramberg the Danish Knight. 
Since then Armide has never been long absent from the réper- 
toire of the Opéra. I have heard Mme. Litvinne there in the title 
part, and Mmes. Borgo and Chenal have also appeared in it. 

Quinault wrote the tragedy of Armide after an episode to be 
found in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Quinault’s book was orig- 
inally set by Lulli and first represented in Paris in 1686. It was 
revived in 1703, 1713, 1724, 1746, 1761, and 1764. Gluck’s first 
work for the Paris Opéra was Iphigénie en Aulide. Later he ar- 
ranged Alceste and Orphée for presentation at that theatre and 
wrote some smaller pieces for performance at Versailles to please 
Marie Antoinette. In composing Armide Gluck followed the 
original book with slight alterations, in spite of the fact that, as 
Gevaert says, the poetic form of the text, excellent for the recita- 
tive in vogue in Lulli’s time, lends itself as little as possible to 
purely musical voice writing, on account of the mélange of dif- 
ferent meters and the irregular return of the rhyme. Gluck 
might easily have altered the verses and omitted some of the 
prolixities of the plot, as had been done when Lulli’s opera was 
revived, but he did not seem to wish to do so, counting on the re- 
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sources Of his art to sustain the attention of the auditor in the 
moments when the action slackened, or indeed, ceased altogether. 
The lack of symmetry in the verses of Quinault the composer 
found altogether to his liking and proposed to draw from it some en- 
tirely new effects. In consequence he resolved to put the poem 
of 1686 from the first to the last verse, with the exception of the 
prologue, to music. The only modification that he permitted 
himself was an original termination to the terrible scene of the 
third act, which ends, in Quinault’s play, with Hate returning to 
her cavern, after having abandoned Armide to her fate; Gluck 
added four lines: 


O ciel! quelle horrible menace! 

Je frémis, tout mon sang se glace. 

Amour! Puissant Amour! viens calmer mon effroi! 
Et prends pitié d’un coeur qui s’abandonne 4 toi! 


In order to appreciate the superiority of Gluck’s work to 
Lulli’s it is only necessary to compare the two settings of Armide’s 
arioso, “Enfin, il est en ma puissance.” Twenty years before 
Gluck composed Armide J.-J. Rousseau wrote an article about 
the ridiculous weakness of Lulli’s setting of these words and the 
unsuitability of the musical treatment. 

The story of the play, simply told, follows: After a 
short prelude the curtain rises upon Armide enthroned on the 
terrace of a palace with the white round domes of Damascus 
stretching away under the dense blue of the oriental sky. Re- 
naud, the unconquered, haunts the princess. In vain her wait- 
ing maids soothe and flatter her; in vain the king, her father 
bids her to wedlock; in vain the people rejoice in a new victory 
for her soldiers. On its heels treads defeat: the dying soldier 
tells it; Renaud has wrought it; and Armide rises to vengeance. 

Renaud wanders in a desert solitude, which is transformed by 
Armide into an enchanted glade. Naiads caress him to sleep on 
a flowery couch. With drawn dagger Armide hesitates. Love 
kindles as she looks and she invokes the spirits of the air to bear 
her and Renaud away on the breezes. ; 

Before the gates of Hades Armide struggles between love and 
implacable bitterness. Out of the depths rises Hate to exorcise 
love, but also to warn Armide that Renaud shall yet escape, 
whereat, since Armide is woman as well as enchantress, love is 
awakened again. 

Two knights come to the walls of the magic garden in quest 
of Renaud. Neither awesome beasts nor shadowy phantoms have 
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power to frighten them when they lift the golden sceptre and 
raise the diamond shield. In the garden is Renaud, enchained jn 
its pleasures, subdued by Armide. For a moment she leaves him 
and that moment the knights stand beside him. In the shield, as 
in a mirror, Renaud sees himself again as a warrior. Armide re. 
turns and, in despair, entreats, and curses by turn. The knights 
drag Renaud away while Armide consigns the garden to flames 
and escapes in a magic chariot through the air. 

All the later works of Gluck were enriched by many numbers 
which had done service in operas he had written in earlier days, 
which were quickly forgotten then, and have been entirely for- 
gotten to-day, except by the compilers of musical biographies and 
the makers of thematic catalogues. Wotquenne, in his thematic 
catalogue of the works of Gluck, indicates what melodies in Ar. 
mide are second-hand, so to speak. The overture, it seems, was 
originally employed for Telemacco (1765) and was again used 
before Le feste d’ Apollo(1769). The Dance of the Furies and the 
Sicilienne had previously done duty in the ballet Don Juan. The 
other numbers which had been used before were very much 
modified in their new positions. It may be noted that the entire 
scene of Hate is little more than a mosaic of various themes from 
earlier operas of Gluck. Armide’s appeal to Love at the close 
of the third act is accompanied by a rhythm is the second violins 
which closely resembles a passage in Paride ed Elena. Julien 
Tiersot has an interesting theory to account for these self-bor- 
rowings: 

Certain scenes in Armide belonged to the order of ideas which in 
other times had already interested Gluck. In his youth he had depicted 
musically many scenes of invocation and evocation. Certain figures, 
certain rhythms, certain sonorities, had imposed themselves upon him 
in this connection and he had already made use of them in many of 
his operas. He found himself thus on familiar ground when he had to 
put to music the duet by which Armide and Hidraot evoke the spirits, 
and all the scene with Hate. 


I can never glance into the score of this remarkable work, or 
hear it performed, however indifferently, without feeling a very 
sincere emotion. The melodies of Gluck’s immediate successors 
charm one; Mozart more than charms, for he succeeded in paint- 
ing the characteristics of his personages in tone, but even in 
Mozart’s most dramatic score there lies no such clear indication 
of the way of the modern music drama as may be found in Ar- 
mide on almost every page. I do not dwell on the overture, for 
that to me is but a futile preparation for the drama which is to 
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follow, and for which it was not written. But from the rise of 
the first curtain I can only follow the progress of the work with 
increasing admiration. The pride and despair expressed in Ar- 
mide’s opening scene are vastly more successful than the overture 
in evoking the proper atmosphere, but it is with the entrance 
and sudden death of Aronte, after his short announcement, that 
the real drama begins, and it is with Armide’s exclamation, “O 
ciel! c’est Renaud!” that music drama becomes an established fact 
and not a theory. The finale of the first act is a whirlwind and 
should be treated as such in performance. The second act is one 
of violent contrasts: pastoral scenes alternate with stormy invo- 
cations. So, by means of his magical background, Gluck empha- 
sizes the contrasts in his heroine’s nature, in which love of Re- 
naud is struggling with her hatred of him as the enemy of her 
country. Love conquers and in Armide’s appeal to the spirits of 
the air to bear her and her lover away one may find as noble a 
piece of music, as beautiful an idea completely realized, as Wag- 
ner’s conception of Wotan’s appeal to Loge at the close of Die 
Walkiire. The third act begins with the most famous air of the 
piece, Ah! si la liberté—Armide’s soliloquy before her appeal to 
Hate to rescue her from the bonds of love. The ensuing scenes 
are replete with dramatic expressiveness and I do not know of a 
moment more moving, in its effective and beautiful simplicity, in 
the whole range of music drama (nor am I forgetting the poig- 


nancy of several episodes in the lyric dramas of Moussorgsky, ar- 
rived at, by the way, by similar means) than the appeal to Love 
with which the act closes. The fourth act is an interlude, filled with 
charming music, to be sure. And in the fifth act, in the duet 
between Armide and Renaud, and more especially in the dra- 
matic recitative with which the work ends, may be found the 
seed from which grew the great trees of the nineteenth century. 
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JENNY LIND’S SINGING METHOD. 
M ‘ve have been the opinions, guesses and controversies 


over the singing method of the world famous Jenny Lind, 

Some have thought that she got most of her training in 
Sweden, others that Garcia did everything for her. Four years 
ago a letter from Jenny Lind to one of her musical friends in 
Stockholm was discovered and for the first time published in 
Swedish. This letter is believed to be the only authentic state- 
ment of Jenny Lind as regards the development of her own voice 
as well as her ideas of training in general. Much of it will be 
found of value to singing teachers of to-day. The letter is dated 
June 2nd, 1868, when she was forty-eight years old and had 
become a national favorite in England.—Transl. 


Oak Lea, Victoria Road. London. 
June 2nd. 1868. 
Dear Professor Bystrom. 

Better late than never, says our old Swedish proverb. I hope it may 
serve me this time, for your letter should have been answered long ago. I was 
too busy when it arrived and perhaps I also was a little alarmed at the thought 
of putting my ideas before your committee as you wished to do. 

It has always been difficult for me to present in words what has been so 
individual with me, for I have always been guided by a God-given instinct 
for what is right in Art and on that I have always acted. Such persons are 
seldom able to explain or offer arguments over what to them is so simple and 
natural. 

Still, my experience is so rich, my mentality so much clearer than ever 
before, that I will gladly tell what I know on the understanding that this letter 
remains with you and only extracts be used for others. That is, use what you 
consider practical and useful in the training of your pupils. Such use would 
naturally give me the greatest pleasure. 

Now I am going, as far as I am able, to answer each point separately. 
Our dear, dear Fatherland is specially rich in raw material, in that you are 
perfectly right—our Scandinavian voices have a charm which uo other voices 
in the whole world have. The poetry of our country, the wonderful light 
summer nights with the midnight sun, Spring awakening as if by magic, our 
mountains, our lakes, the excellent and deep sensibility given our people—all 
this is to be found in our Scandinavian voices. They carry, so to speak, the 
scent of the pines. ... So our Lord has done his part towards us Swedes—as 
He has for all others—but our excitability and slowness, these two unhappy 
contrasts, prevent the development of our unusual natural gifts. The vocal 


instruction is everywhere miserable. I have taught myself to sing, Garcia - 


could only teach me a few things. He did not understand my individuality. 
But that really did not matter. What I most wanted to know was two or three 
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things and with those he did help me. The rest I knew myself and the birds 
and our Lord as the maestro did the rest. 

I fancy the old Italian method is the only right and most natural one. 
The Italian people is born with singing throats, but the real Art is not to be 
found there now. 

I have heard nothing of the Real.—Mad. Persiani and Lablache they were 
from the real time and this Rossini also thought. Singing nowadays is terrible 
shrieking without soul and with a pretentious manner. That is what one often 
hears. 

Do you know Garcia’s singing method? It is very good. He has advanced 
much these last twenty years and has been somewhat cured of his dangerous 
fault of letting his pupils sing on too long a breath until he ruined their voices. 
Still, his school is the only one I can recommend and contains most things I 
can subscribe to. 

The forming of the tone is the first thing naturally. It must be formed 
on all vowels so that the rich and different tonal color in the words may receive 
the right shading. In the same way as the vowels, the consonnants must be 
produced. All this with a quiet mouth;—lips still, and only a small opening 
between the teeth. The lower jaw must drop, of course. 

It is really to speak singing. Only so do the words come out right and 
when the words are properly pronounced the whole singing is wonderfully 
facilitated. 

The registers are different with nearly every individual so they must 
be taught individually, i. e., first the chest tones with the naturally closed larynx; 
then comes the binding together of chest and middle voice when the larynx 
is opened, till in the middle of the third register, when it is completely so. Before 
the beginning of the highest register, the larynx closes itself again in soprano— 
just as it does in chest notes. The great difference is this that in the higher 
tones the uvula is entirely drawn up against the soft palate so that the upper 
part of the head forms the higher notes. It is presumably on this account 
that the name, head voice, originated. 

Timbre and tone color are words which always seem to me unnecessary 
and lacking in clearness. I do not understand them, for through the careful 
and detailed placing of all vowels as well as the conscientious study of the 
consonants in harmony with the vowels, must all possible tone-color be pro- 
duced, and I need only choose according to need. 

Timbre again, belongs according to my idea to the expression of the soul. 
My timbre must obey my feelings. Therefore a correct declamation and careful 
phrasing in all its fine and endless shadings together with a right development 
of the inner being must absolutely help me over the technique to the real subject 
(emotion) which the vowels stand for. If I sing of joy, sorrow, hope, love, 
my Saviour, folk-songs, moonlight, sunshine, etc., I feel naturally quite differ- 
ently, and my voice takes on my soul’s timbre without that I need in the least 
care with what tone color I sing. 

Every thing was prepared when I deeply and quietly studied the meaning 
of the words and when I drew a thread, so to speak, through the whole poem. 
The beginning and end belonged thus together and the shadings were links 
on a chain which I will liken to a snake biting its own tail 

To be able to sing, the whole personality must be developed. So is it 
with everything in life if we would reach any sort of beginning of perfection. 
We must look widely around us; no one-sided development. Any one who 
Wishes to master vocal art, must study many other things. Singing is a peculiar 
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gift more difficult to develop than is believed. The vocal teacher’s profession 


{ is difficult and important. Difficult,—because each voice must be treated ext 

4 individually and the whole character be “spread out” or “drawn out.” No be 

i stupid person can learn to sing with expression. “b 

7 His profession is important because a wrong method ruins the health, In 

For the whole body sings, even the legs..... I myself could barely drag myself dif 
a / to my carriage after my Operas. tril 
So does the soul react on the body. .... no! 

| I write such rhapsodies that perhaps you do not understand half of what in 

j I want to say, but I am sure that your deeply musical sense and great intelli. 

gence will be able to put this together. I speak of my own experience naturally, 

The power of dramatic declamation was with me such a free gift given with 
such liberality, that the spiritual only needed the opportunity, life (Leben) to 
come into expression. : 

, As concerns my voice, the difficulties with my throat were so great, the »e 
Se hindrances were so tremendous, necessitating such constant energy and patience wh 
. (two virtues which for me were, alas, almost impossible) that only my burning wit 

love for Art in its spiritual sense could enable me to go through the dreadful 
slavery. My breathing was naturally very short, not a sign of coloratur and an 

j impossible attack. I never heard such an attack in anybody else. For twenty- 

: five years have I steadily worked on the chromatic scale and only five or six 

years ago did it come perfectly—when I no longer needed it..... . But study 
is always wholesome. 

' The breathing is the foundation of all singing. On that almost entirely the 

depends the character and firmness of the tone. The art to breathe well consists Fin 

in a saving of the outgoing breath. The breath must be taken quickly and exe 
steadily kept in the lungs, only very slowly letting it go with the song. anc 

This can be practised without singing so as not to tire the pupil, and, to. 

most important, never sing with the last breath. That is extremely weakening, the 
5 and never allow any so-called ‘“‘sobbing” to accompany the diaphragmatic 
action. 
It does not matter if one breathes often when singing as long as the phrasing hea 
is not interfered with. £00 


It is therefore imperative to breathe anywhere and at any time so that 
it is not perceived. In passionate things, one must naturally breathe oftener 
because the emotions affect the breath and make it shorter. Also in singing 
forte the breath is a good deal wasted. The exercises are therefore to be done 
with regard to the breathing as in this: 


so that the lungs may get time not only to give out,—but to take in sufficiently 


deeply for the new phrase. 


This is a good exercise to learn the portamento. 
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The Binding is next in importance after the breathing. Naturally this 
exercise ought to be done slowly, “dragging” upward with time for the breathing 
between each figure of two notes. In an exactly opposite way, the trill is 
“bound” downward and is quite a peculiar study. I taught myself the trill. 
In the trill, the uppermost note is the principal thing because there is the same 
difficulty as when one tries to jump up from below. The lowest note of the 
trill goes of itself when it has been practised in connection with the higher 
note. The trill must not be sung; it must be done with a stroke, must be done 


in this manner: 


i.e., this interval of a whole or a half tone (the half is more difficult than the 
whole) is the last exercise for the trill. The real trill exercise ought to begin 
with the octave and so forth till one arrives at the half note interval. 


= 


The under note should only hang “in the air,” so to speak; both notes in 
the trill must be “led,” but the lower one lets go and the upper one holds fast. 
Finally it becomes one stroke and this stroke must then be repeated. This 
exercise one can begin with at once, for there is nothing so helpful for coloratur 
and portamento as this trill exercise when done properly. But it is not easy 
to describe with pen and ink. Sing an octave and bind upward, only letting 
the notes “hang together” (not cease) when going down,—is as near as I can put it. 

These are about the elements of Singing as I understand them. 

My husband may possibly himself give you this letter. With my most 
heartful wishes for the success of the new Conservatorium and with every 
good wish, Very sincerly yours 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 


(Translated by V. M. Holmstrom) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COMEDY > 
UPON OPERATIC FORM 


By JOHN C. GRIGGS 


been the one most difficult to bring to satisfactory realization. 

Whether tested by theory or popular approval, no one kind 
of opera has as yet vindicated itself as an art form of a very 
high degree of perfection. With all its lure to the composer and 
attractiveness to the public, it has never reached the fulfilment 
of the symphony, or the static classical development of the 
Elizabethan or the Greek drama, the Bach fugue or the Gothic 
cathedral. The majesty and finality of utterance and the dramatic 
cogency of Gluck’s Orpheus, Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Beethoven’s 
Fidelio or Wagner’s Parsifal may well claim for them something 
of classic quality, but in spite of such rich and free growth through 


T is perhaps anomalous that of all musical forms, opera has 


many schools of composition, the opera does not as yet furnish, . 


as did the Laocoén to Lessing, a final and perfect standard of 
criticism. 

That this dramma per musica has been so much more difficult 
of realization than its first Florentine sponsors thought, is the 
more strange in view of the simplicity of its fundamental element, 
thefsong. Music shows such affinity with speech in both lyric 
and dramatic expression that its most natural and complete 
development would seem probable through some musico-dramatic 
form. Such, however, has not been the fact. Absolute music, 
with more artificiality in its beginnings, has often reached co- 
herence and cogency, while dramatic song, free from artifice at 
the start, has been burdened with artificiality and inconsistency in 
its constant urge toward larger dramatic form and expressive- 
ness. 

Mere complexity of resource is an obvious and partial ex- 
planation of this condition. In the high degree of organization 
necessary to any art, the reconciling and co-ordinating of diverse 
materials can be managed only by an artist whose grasp is secure 
upon them all. In just this wide mastery which shall bring 
every lovely detail into balanced subordination to the whole the 
opera writer has failed. Not only has the literary component in 
this dramatic form usually been beyond the reach and control 
552 
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of the composer, but within the musical material the seduction 
of one or another beauty has been the quicksand to catch the 
feet of all, even, indeed, of the great Wagner himself who thought 
that he alone trod the firm highway of this complex artistry. 
At every turn unified operatic power has been endangered by the 
charm of such lesser interests as beautiful melody, beautiful 
rendition, brilliant passage writing, and spectacular display, and 
in these post-Wagnerian days, by over-emphasis of symphonic 
orchestral material. 

The first century and a half of opera was marked in its 
native Italy by an intensive cultivation within narrow limits of 
the solo aria, and in France, by amalgamation with the dramatic 
dance. Soon after its rather awkward start as a merely recitative 
form, opera received the imporiant addition of the aria, which 
presently became its dominant feature. A rigid formalism 
crystallized in the early eighteenth century as the direct product 
of the two elaborate arts of aria writing and aria singing. This 
fixed musical form, although often overloaded with useless and 
tawdry experimentation, soon reached a high state of perfection 
and occasionally even of dramatic power. Indeed the freedom 
and facility of its musicianship made the aria a most important 
influence upon the development of other musical structures both 
instrumental and vocal. Thematic material of sonata and sym- 
phony, of Handel chorus and indeed of all eighteenth-century 
music derives much from the fluent invention and careful work- 
manship of Scarlatti and the whole choir of Italian aria writers. 
The art of melody finds in this source its richest inheritance for 
all time. But this faithful and progressive workmanship had 
been unfortunate in its immediate effect upon the music drama. 
The aria, beautiful as it was, had become an end in itself hedged 
about by certain sharp set rules of writing and rendition, and 
the opera had become little more than a prescribed number and 
sequence of such arias interspersed with bits of formal recitative. 
Being performed by vocalists of supreme technical ability who 
vied with each other in brilliancy of execution, the dramatic 
pretence of the play had almost disappeared. As a sporting 
event, or competitive exhibit of human skill, and as a presen- 
tation of sheer musical beauty the opera was a great popular 
success, but as a dramatic form it had fallen of its own weight. 

Of the virtuosity of singing much the same may be said. 
Through very extravagance it also had developed excellent and 
elaborate resources. Vocalism still looks back to those old aria 
days of il bel canto, as the fountain head of much that is loveliest 
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and most valued in its special art. It was, however, in the main, 
a vocalism of the lyricist rather than that of the dramatist. 

As a dramatic form, then, the eighteenth-century opera seria 
had failed, but in its failure had successfully evolved two most 
important elements, melodic writing and vocal rendition. Re- 
moteness of theme from the common interests and experiences of 
life had also aggravated the tendency to formalism and dramatic 
insincerity. The stories of Eurydice, Ariadne and the like had 
been written again and again and reduced to such a slender and 
meaningless thread that Greek mythology would have had to 
rub its stony eyes to recognize itself as portrayed by the Italian 
librettists. These collaborators, far from being considered 
dramatists, were expected to fashion verses suited to the aria di 
bravura, the aria di portamento, etc., with vowel sounds convenient 
to the long vocal roulades and other embellishments of which 
they so largely consisted. 

As has often happened in other arts comedy appeared at 
this point to relieve the tensity and unreality of the situation. 
The opera buffa, or Italian musical comedy, developing somewhat 
suddenly, reached its greatest significance as a strictly separate 
form in Pergolesi’s La serva padrona in 1733, about a century 
after the opera was well launched as a popular institution. Ap- 
pearing first as a little spoken comedy given in the long waits 
between the acts of the opera seria, it was soon set to music 
imitating in part the serious traditions but permeated in the main 
by a new and unconventional spirit and freedom of form. Its 
subjects ranged from buffoonery to the most refined humor and 
satire. From Pergolesi on the two forms of opera, the seria and 
the buffa, interacted beneficially upon each other until in Mozart’s 
tragedy of Don Giovanni and his comedy Figaro we see almost 
complete identity of form. Comedy with Mozart has seized upon 
every resource of the serious drama, and tragedy has been quick 
to appropriate every new device which the opera buffa has intro- 
duced. For it is to be noted that the innovations and improve- 
ments came almost invariably from the comedy side. They were 
in part as follows: 

Subjects chosen from every-day life. La Serva Padrona, for 
instance, tells of the infelicities of the domestic help problem; 
and so since then such tragedies as The Prophet, Tosca, and Madame 
Butterfly have been in vogue, coming much nearer to the facts 
of common life than the remoteness of Theseus and Artazxerzes. 
There is much, however, to be said in favor of the old mythological 
or heroic subject as operatic theme when used for the portrayal 
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of idealized human experience. Dramatic power in opera must 
attach itself to persons rather than events, to things felt rather 
than to things seen. The historical and the spectacular music 
drama with all their attractions fail psychologically, and are not 
a dramatic improvement on the mythological, for it is human 
life and experience which we must see and feel. It was the per- 
functoriness of the old librettos which destroyed their value, and 
not necessarily their subjects. Gluck’s later return to the Orpheus 
story showed its superb possibilities as a drama of life. 

Duets and other concerted numbers were another happy 
discovery unknown to the old seria form. Verdi’s Lucia sextette 
is but an evolution from the duet between master and maid in 
la Serva Padrona. Along this same line of concerted singing 
Logroscino devised the finale, in which an act is brought to 
climacteric conclusion by the co-operation of all the characters. 
This finale, now so familiar, was later introduced into the serious 
opera and there powerfully developed by Piccinni. 

Opera buffa used the bass and baritone voices on terms of 
equality with tenors and sopranos, a practice unknown before, 
and then began that long line of basso buffo parts as Leporello 
and Figaro, on down even to Beckmesser in Die Meistersinger. 
More important, however, is the sequence of major réles for low 
voice. The availability of this resource made possible Don 
Giovanni himself, Sarastro, than which réle Mozart never wrote 
anything more majestic, Hans Heiling, Ernani, Gurnemanz, 
Amfortas and numberless others. 

But aside from these obvious details of construction, opera 
buffa did much more by its general deftness of touch, its readiness 
of effect, and its omission of whatever formality could be discarded 
without loss. Nor is this surprising. Comedy is the universal 
leveler of life, the gracious light resting strained vision, the 
solvent breaking the tension of overwrought effort. Precisely 
the same streams of influence can be pointed out in the spoken 
drama. In the topsy-turvey world of absurdity which we call 
comedy, things in some magical way fall into their proper per- 
spective. We see straighter, proportion is restored and truth 
revealed. The climax of pure Italian opera buffa was reached in 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale and Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 

A most interesting obverse glimpse is Handel’s use of the 
cut and dried recitative-aria form without modification, for comic 
expression. In his serenata of Acis and Galatea he makes the 
giant Polyphemus warble his love for the nymph. It is a little 
hard to think of Handel as a humorist. It was possibly a little 
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hard for him himself. In the first place there is much more 
variety of characterization in the Handel arias than our modern 
unfamiliarity with his idiom allows us to see. They all smack 
of oratorio to the modern taste and so this Polyphemus love 
song “O ruddier than the cherry” sounds, at first hearing, practi- 
cally like any other rolling, billowy, Handelian aria. We fail to 
catch all its little delicious permeating humors. Comedy in this 
instance has not changed the form but triumphs within its rigid 
set pattern. Here are a long formal recitative as introduction, a 
full-fledged florid aria with long da capo repeat, and here also 
even the traditional mythological subject. The only concession 
to comedy’s tradition is the bass voice. But how elastic all this 
apparatus becomes to the purpose. The winsome spirit of play 
has touched the form without modifying the externals. The 
familiar cadences of recitative take on a new charm in the words 
“I rage, I melt, I burn. The feeble god has stabbed me to the 
heart” and when at its close Polyphemus’ clumsiness essays the 
words: “In soft enchanting accents let me breathe sweet Galatea’s 
beauty and my love” the effect is more amusing than if lighter 
methods had been followed. Then this great cavorting giant 
launches his formidable serenade, with heavy misplaced accent, 
and bellows forth his love for the “nymph more bright than 
moonshine night, like kidlings blithe and merry,” with a winsome- 
ness as dainty as the grin of a gargoyle. A little later Mozart, 
equally great in mastery of form and Handel’s superior in character- 
ization, accomplishes precisely the same thing in Figaro’s formal 
bantering aria ““Non pid andrai,” but more often as in Leporello’s 
enumeration of Don Giovanni’s fair conquests, he modifies the 
aria giving it freedom in form as well as in expressiveness. 
While Italian opera has become in a sense cosmopolitan, 
holding the stage and dominating tradition in every land, Ger- 
many, France and England have each made important contri- 
bution to musical comedy. In North Germany the Singspiel 
appeared as a play sometimes serious, but more often comic, 
whose musical basis was mainly either actual folk-songs or little 
compositions in the folk-song manner. Long narrations not 
unlike British ballads rehearsed in a dozen or more verses such 
woes as the kidnapping of an innocent maiden knitting at the 
wayside. One verse lures her by a trumped-up story of distress. 
Another transports her to the wicked nobleman’s castle. Another 
frankly presses his amorous attentions. A verse or two vigorously 
scorns him. She is locked in a lofty room. In the dead of night, 
at about the eleventh verse, she throws a feather bed out of the 
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window and, projecting herself with great accuracy upon it, 
escapes to the twelfth reiteration of the tune and gets back home 
jn time to sing this song. Here was a familiar style perennially 
popular and not without considerable dramatic possibility, which 
has proved itself available even down to our present light comedies 
in which the so-called “lyrics” are its direct successor. George 
Cohan in his Hello Broadway with cheerful cynicism tells how the 
whole thing is done, and right there on the stage produces such 
a tepid lyric, “‘By the Erie Canal,” whose sole merit is its avowed 
banality in both text and tune. Yet as he says, when you sing 
the thing through your nose, it goes. Now this direct cut away 
from tradition and right across the footlights at the people, was 
recognized as a valuable bit of operatic material by Mozart as 
in his Bird-catcher’s song in the German Magic Flute, and in 
the equally effective comedy features of his Italian operas. But 
more significant is the appearance of this simple verse form in 
some of the most serious and pathetic moments of Gluck’s Orpheus. 
Kurvenal’s song in the symphonic Tristan even suggests this form, 
while the French school from Lulli to Gounod has similarly in- 
terspersed these couplets with the larger aria forms. 

The German Singspiel differed then from the opera buffa in 
being neither an imitation of nor a studied contrast to some larger 
and more aristocratic form. It was a popular musical play of 
independent origin with familiar subject and a familiar kind of 
music. The Salzburger Mozart with his Italian training, German 
environment, and facile genius was the one master who could 
combine the two national traditions in such a work as the Magic 
Flute, and cross-fertilize the elegance of il bel canto with the grace 
of native comedy in a Figaro. It may be said further that the 
eclecticism of Mozart made possible Der Freischiitz of von Weber, 
in which German characteristics are more prominent, and that 
these two, with the symphonic impulse of Beethoven, opened 
the way for the ultra German Richard Wagner. 

The Opéra Comique of France means more than mere musical 
comedy. First, it may be an opera with some spoken dialogue 
and usually a happy ending, but not necessarily containing any 
realcomedy. This in contrast to grand opera in which all dialogue 
issung. Second, it means any production identified with a certain 
theater in Paris, The Opéra Comique. Bizet’s Carmen is for 
this reason called opéra comique, though essentially a tragedy 
telieved by lightness of touch and by some scenes of comedy. 

Musical comedy has really found its greatest development 
and variety with the French. Its earliest appearance is as an 
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outgrowth of the Trouvére music of the thirteenth century when 
Adam de la Hale wrote the charming little Play of Robin and 
Marion. 

The highly finished development in the eighteenth century 
differed as much from Italian and German forms as they differed 
from each other. Reaching a culmination at the hands of Mon- 
signy, Grétry and Martini in the years immediately preceding 
the French Revolution, it clearly reflects the spirit and elegance 
of that heartless and superficial time. An amusement for the 
pampered few, it sings not of peasants and shepherdesses but of 
beaux and princesses masquerading as such,—not of the real 
beauties of nature but of the charms of formal gardens. Grotto, 
fountain and palace are as artificial as the make-believe rusticity 
of the characters. Here was no popular well-spring of music, 
nor healthy boisterous comedy but a highly finished superficial 
art whose beauties were grace of expression, elegance of manner, 
without sincerity of sentiment. 


“Tart surpasse ici la nature 

Vous enchantez mes yeux, sans affecter mon coeur.” 
But as we have seen valuable musical assets developed out of the 
exaggeration of the Italian aria, so this unreal period of French 
opéra comique was the melting-pot in which was fused and fashioned 
the lovely expressional technique of the modern French opera. 
It would seem that almost any form of human virtuosity needed 
to be worked to its limit up some blind alley of mistaken purpose 
before reaching a perfection serviceable to art’s highest needs. 

La serva Padrona had been brought over from Italy and 
performed in Paris in 1752, where it precipitated great bitterness 
between rival parties, a war less of musicians than of pamphleteers 
and claques whose two factions were known as the king’s party 
and the queen’s party. Out of this very quarrel and its renewal 
a few years later in the famous operatic war between the Gluckists 
and the Piccinnists, developed, however, a theoretical discussion 
of comparative merits which proved of much benefit to subsequent 
French writing through adoption of various features of this school 
of Italian comedy. 

The nineteenth-century French comic opera of the school of 
Boieldieu and Auber had a fluency and grace which was aiso 
a considerable factor in modern melodic development. Edmund 
Gurney in his critical work The Power of Sound cites the melodies 
of Auber as among the most striking and sincere achievements 
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in all musical literature. Auber also excelled in fidelity of char- 


acterization. 

The English people have occupied a peculiar position in 
relation to music. Their patronage of opera, symphony, and other 
forms has always been generous. It was that patronage which 
welcomed Handel and made possible the long and productive 
final period of his career, when his attention and powers were 
turned to oratorio. It was on the invitation of the English that 
Haydn produced his Seasons and Mendelssohn his Elijah. With 
such continuous interest in music it is unquestionably true that 
the English have, nevertheless, originated little either of musical 
form or substance. Their opera has been borrowed, excepting 
one extremely characteristic form, the comic ballad opera. As 
with any national musical comedy this had its rise in the uniting 
of simple music with the spoken drama. The first and best 
known work of this kind was the Beggar’s Opera whose dialogue 
is spoken and whose music is but the stringing together of well 
known airs and popular songs of the day. The English have 
always had a fondness for such tunes, keeping them in the popular 
memory from generation to generation, with more persistence 
perhaps than any other people. So when this form appeared 
there was a great fund of such songs ranging from the Shake- 
spearean Green sleeves down through the years to the then con- 
temporary Sally in our Alley. It is amazing to note the number 
of such tunes in the Beggar’s Opera, no less than sixty-nine. A 
soliloquy of MacHeath in jail contains eight of them. They 
follow each other in no order of sequence and with entire musical 
irrelevancy, and have not even the poor excuse of the Italian 
pasticcio, a loose composite form then current and made by 
throwing together the most favored arias from various operas. 
The medley of our college glee clubs and dance orchestras is the 
only thing like it which we now have. But our medley has but 
comparatively little material upon which it may draw, and is 
soon over, while the ballad opera found in the wealth of commonly 
known ballads the music to furnish forth a long evening’s play. 
It met with a surprising and lasting popularity. The text of the 
Beggar’s Opera, a rather coarse and pointed satire upon current 
events and personages, was written by John Gay, the contemporary 
of Swift and “‘a safe companion and an early friend” of Pope. 
Its musical patchwork was pieced and its overture written by 
Dr. Pepusch. It was brought out in 1728 and held the stage 
with frequent repetition until late in the nineteenth century. 
This great and continued popularity is the only fact of significance 
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in this connection, for it cannot be said that the ballad opera form 
had influence upon other writing either in England or elsewhere, 
The tradition was kept alive for a time by Storace, Horn and 
Shield, who wrote more and more of original music for their 
plays as the stock of old music ran low. English critics are fond 
of tracing the sequence of this school to the one really successful 
English opera, The Bohemian Girl. But the connection is very 
slight at most, as the composer Michael Balfe, an Irishman, based 
his work upon enthusiastic admiration and study of French 
opéra comique. Making an allowance for the remoteness of its 
theme from current events one can not but be surprised, in reading 
Gay’s libretto now, that the Beggar’s Opera was received with 
such favor. That a story reeking with all the most unsavory 
qualities of crime, deceit, and impurity could be accepted even 
under the disguise of fun condemns the spirit of its age rather 
than commends the play itself. We look through it in vain for 
the equivalent of Italian mimicry, of the Singspiel’s unstudied, 
frank humor or of French wit. Sordid to a degree, it is hard to 
realize that it was ever considered bright or even funny. Its 
only saving grace is the sweet direct simplicity of some of the 
old tunes and Gay’s one clever verse: 


‘** How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other fair charmer away.” 


In these later days the gulf between The Merry Widow and 
grand opera is still wide and of course must properly remain so, 
but no discovery or device in the one is long unappropriated by 
the other. Humperdinck’s Haensel und Gretel profited largely 
by study of the Wagnerian method, and Wagner himself in his 
one noble comedy Die Meistersinger shows a promptness, definite- 
ness and facility in command of dramatic material which continued 
in his later works and which we sometimes wish might have been 
present in equal degree elsewhere. 

Richard Strauss manifests the true spirit of comedy in his 
elaborate Rosenkavalier but just as Mozart’s tragedies and comedies 
were almost completely identical in material and method of 
procedure, so we find Strauss drawing on all the new resources 
of his complicated technique in about the same proportion in 
Rosenkavalier as in the tragic Electra. 

New opera comes in upon us these days from many sources. 
Russia, Spain, the new Italy, and the mystic lands of Maeterlinck’s 
fancies all have given us recent works of great significance and 
beauty. Each has made closer approach in some particular to 
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the great unattained goal of dramatic unity and power through 
the medium of music. Whether opera will ere long vindicate 
itself in full attainment, and will so throw off the reproach of 
inconsistency which has dogged its steps through the centuries 
cannot be prophesied, but comedy has brought the goal nearer. 
In his ascending years, the aged Verdi turned from former ideals, 
and with wonderful vigor wrote his Falstaff. Is it not significant 
that this work which crowned at once his long life and the long 
life of Italian opera was a comedy? 

Comedy has then through various times and places gone 
hand in hand with opera, clarifying, balancing, and restraining 
the latter to its great betterment. Lightness of touch, easy and 
graceful movement, verisimilitude and naturalness as well as 
enlarged musical resource, have come over from musical comedy 
and promoted opera’s progress toward that difficult achievement, 
dramatic sincerity. 


. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND 
PECULIARITIES OF MENDELSSOHN’S 
ORGAN SONATAS 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


certain of his oratorios and other choral works, the late Sir 

John Stainer once remarked, “I find them quite a study as 
works of art.”” Were Sir John with us to-day he would doubtless 
be quite prepared to make the same admission with reference to 
Mendelssohn’s six Organ Sonatas,—works which, according to the 
late organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, Dr. A. L. Peace, 
“marked an epoch in the history of organ music,”’ and “laid the 
foundation of the modern school of organ playing.”’ Concerning 
the history and analysis of works so highly esteemed a great deal 
has, of course, been written. The present paper, however, is 
intended to be devoted less to these points than to a “study” 
of some of the principal and most prominent characteristics and 
peculiarities of the music itself. In other words, our researches 
are introspective rather than retrospective. We inquire into the 
mystery rather than into the history of these epoch-making works 
which have not only stood the test of more than half a century’s 
criticism and performance but were, at the time of their production, 
and with the exception of the organ works of J. S. Bach, the 
most original compositions then written for the king of instru- 
ments,—the first-fruits of the rich harvest of modern organ music. 

With the exception of the 3rd Sonata, which was written in 
August, 1844, all the six Organ Sonatas were composed during 
the months of December, 1844, and January, 1845. As might 
reasonably be expected from works produced in such rapid suc- 
cession, there are certain general characteristics which run, like 
a thread, through the whole series. Foremost amongst these 
peculiarities is the fact that not a single movement of these 
sonatas is in orthodox form. The term Sonata is, therefore, 
somewhat of a misnomer. As is now well known, Mendelssohn 
was originally commissioned by Messrs. Coventry and Hollier, of 
London, England, to write three Voluntaries. Not being quite 
clear as to what might be meant by this term, Mendelssohn 
finally decided to call the works Sonatas, but this was not until 
562 
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after some idea had been entertained of calling the compositions 
a School of Organ Playing. It has been suggested that, perhaps, 
Mendelssohn avoided the modern binary form in order that his 
works might more closely resemble the English Voluntaries of 
such writers as Samuel Wesley and William Russell, and thus 
appeal the more readily to the ears of the English organists for 
whose use they were primarily commissioned. But, inasmuch as 
Mendelssohn, in a letter to Mr. Coventry, written from Frankfort 
on the 29th of August, 1844, says,“‘I do not know what it (the word 
Voluntary) means precisely,” the above mentioned suggestion can 
scarcely be said to meet the case. Besides, the English voluntaries 
were not founded upon, and did not as a rule include hymn-tunes, 
especially the German Choral, which latter Mendelssohn intro- 
duced in three of his six sonatas. It may be that he considered 
“first movement” form unsuited to the king of instruments. Of 
greater probability is the suggestion that Mendelssohn intended 
his Sonatas for church use,—hence the introduction of Chorals,— 
and that for that purpose he considered modern sonata form too 
lengthy. But our own idea is that the forms embodied in Men- 
delssohn’s Organ Sonatas were those he considered best suited to 
the genius of the instrument, or, perhaps, to the comparatively 
limited capabilities of the instruments of his day. To us it has 
always seemed that the Andante con moto and the Finale of 
the 5th Sonata most closely resemble sonata form,—the first of 
these movements having a phrase (which does duty for a second 
subject) announced in the key of the dominant and recapitulated 
in that of the tonic; while the Finale contains more thematic 
development than almost any other movement in these works, 
and has muchin common with rondo-sonata form. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that, with the exception of the Andante above 
named, all the slow movements in these sonatas are in simple 
binary form, the form Mendelssohn seemed to prefer for the 
majority of his more animated movements. A near approach to 
simple rondo form is to be found in the third movement of the 
2nd Sonata,—the first movement of the 4th Sonata tending more 
towards ternary form. The Air with Variations is only employed 
in the 6th Sonata. One thing Mendelssohn certainly secured by 
the forms he used, and that one thing was brevity,—a brevity 
which must have afforded a strong contrast to the long-winded 
platitudes of men like Rinck, Neukomm, and other contemporary 
writers for the organ. 

In commencing most of his Sonatas, Mendelssohn exhibits 
& fondness for a dignified introduction in slow tempo and full 
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harmony. The best example of this is found in the Grave of the 2nd 
Sonata and the Con moto maestoso of the 3rd. But, as a matter of 
fact, the first ten measures of the Ist Sonata form an introduction 
of similar character; while the Chorals of the 5th and 6th Sonatas 
may be regarded as partial exemplifications of the same principle, 
Completing our reference to the “full harmony” of these intro- 
ductory movements, we would point out that the Chorals of the 
5th and 6th Sonatas are in five-part harmony; while the intro- 
ductory bars of the 1st Sonata, and the opening movements of 
the 2nd and 3rd Sonatas, contain numerous passages and pro- 
gressions in five or more real parts. 

In concluding two of his Organ Sonatas,—Nos. 3 and 6,— 
Mendelssohn introduces a soft slow movement of a devotional 
character. This movement, however, although containing some 
melodic reminiscence of material which has preceded it, is not an 
essential to the form of the Sonata. Thus, the 3rd Sonata really 
ends with the modified recapitulation of the Con moto maestoso; 
while the 6th Sonata could, if desired, end at the conclusion of 
the Fuga. Attempt has been made to account for these terminal 
slow movements on other than artistic grounds. Thus, Dr. Sawyer 
suggests that the Sonatas containing Chorals were written “to 
form an integral part of the Lutheran service,” and that the 
closing with a slow movement, “although completely at variance 
with the accepted tenets in form matters, is yet so natural if the 
work was to form an introduction to a fresh act of worship.” 
However this may be, a matter much more pertinent to the 
present paper is that in the final Andantes of the 3rd and 6th 
Sonatas we have thematic reminiscenes, unconscious or otherwise, 
of previously employed material. Thus, in the second phrase of 
the first sentence of the Andante concluding the 3rd Sonata, we 
have:— 


Ex. 1. being a reminiscence of the second line of the Choral, 
“‘Aus tiefer Noth,” over which the double fugue is constructed, e. 9., 


and Ex. 2. being a reminiscence of the third motive of the first 
fugue subject, e, g., 
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Similarly, in the concluding Andante of the 6th Sonata, we com- 
mence with 


a modified transposition into the tonic of the melody of the con- 
cluding measures of the preceding Fuga which read:— 


4 a 
From this it would appear that Mendelssohn was quite capable 
of preserving the true sonata spirit even when departing from the 
letter, and was at all times able to give examples of that likeness 
with a difference which is the hall mark of classical development 
and congruity. 
Another interesting example of these thematic coincidences 


is to be found in measures 9-13 of the first movement of the 3rd 
Sonata. Here, in the pedals, we have the figures 


which are decided anticipations of the second figure of the subject 
of the fugato of the last movement, e. g., 


We are not aware that either of these coincidences has ever been 
pointed out before. 

Quite as remarkable as Mendelssohn’s avoidance of modern 
sonata form in his Organ Sonatas is the fact that such material 
as may be termed the second subjects of his movements is an- 
nounced after the close of the first part of the movement, and is, 
very often, in the tonic key. To this generalization the Andante 
con moto from the 5th Sonata is an exception, its 2nd subject, in 
measures 16 to 20, being announced in the key of the dominant. 
But the second subject of the last movement of the Ist Sonata 
isa striking confirmation of our former statement, e. g., 
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Another instance is the second subject of the Allegro maestoso of 
the 5th Sonata, e. g., 


Each of these subjects is in the key of its tonic, and is preceded 
by a full close marking the end of the first part of the movement, 
The same applies to the second subjects of the first movements 
of the Ist and 4th Sonatas, with the exception that neither of 
the latter are in the tonic key. The second subject of the first 
movement of the Ist Sonata is the Choral, in the relative major 
key. This is preceded by a full close in C minor marking the 
end of the first part of the movement. The second subject of the 
first movement of the 4th Sonata commences in the relative 
minor, and is preceded by a full close in Bb, the tonic key. 

Like a true disciple and ardent admirer of Bach, Mendelssohn 
exhibits in these Sonatas a great fondness and ability for the 
combination of subjects already heard separately. A striking 
instance of this treatment is to be found in the third part of the 
first movement of the 4th Sonata. Here the arpeggio figure of 
the first subject (a) is combined with the march-like rhythm of 
the second subject (6) with the most happy effect and in the 
most felicitous manner, é. g., 


Another example, of shorter duration, but of equally charming 
effect, is to be found in the final section of the first movement 


of the Ist Sonata. Here the first (fugal) subject (a) is combined 
with the second subject,—the Choral,—in a masterly manner, ¢.g., 


These examples are, however, entirely eclipsed by the combination 
to be found in the second part of the double fugue over a Choral 
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in the 3rd Sonata. Here the two fugue subjects, each of which 


f 
' has been expounded and developed separately, are combined 
thus: 
t. 
of The whole of this example is inverted in the 15th a few bars 
at later; and, finally, appears over a tonic pedal formed by a pro- 
7” longation of the last note of the Choral. 
* These evidences of Mendelssohn’s scholarship,—which was 
. none the less ripe because never obtrusive,—lead us to remark 
e upon his evident fondness for “close” imitation. From many 
examples we select a few. Of these the lst Sonata furnishes us 
" with three, the first of which is to be found in the final section 
. of the first movement, two measures before the combination 
wd shown in Ex. 12:— 
of 
of 
he 
Here the imitation is at the octave below, and upon the initial 
notes of the first subject. The Recitativo furnishes some interesting 
examples of close imitation, culminating, in the penultimate sen- 
tence, in a canon 2 in 1 at the octave below. Our third example 
ng is drawn from the final section of the Finale, e. g., 
ont 
ed 
: 
= 
Here the imitation is freer in character and is at various intervals. 
Our last example of this treatment comes from the Andante con- 
ion cluding the 3rd Sonata. It is of somewhat different character, 
9., 
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Here, although the imitation is very fragmentary, there can be 
no doubt as to the beauty of the effect. 

In a previous paragraph we drew attention to Mendelssohn’s 
combination of subjects, and especially of the fugue subjects of 
the double fugue in the 3rd Sonata. It is interesting to note 
that when combining fugal and Choral subjects,—as in the Ist 
Sonata, or when writing a double fugue over a Choral,—as in 
the 3rd Sonata, the two subjects are never combined in their 
entirety. In Ex. 12 it will be noticed that the combination of 
subjects does not extend beyond the initial notes of the Choral. 
Concerning the corresponding case in the 3rd Sonata, Professor 
Prout remarks:—‘‘This fugue is a very fine specimen of its class, 
and it is no disparagement to Mendelssohn’s genius that he has 
here preferred the freer style. It would have been very difficult 
(perhaps impossible for anyone except Bach, to whom nothing 
seems to have been impossible) to combine the Choral with 
either of the themes he had selected for his fugue. He, therefore, 
wisely chose rather to write an effective composition than to 
attempt elaborate and difficult combinations, which, had he 
succeeded in effecting them, would probably have smelt strongly 
of the lamp. An over-display of technical cleverness is very 
likely to be dry.” 

While discussing the characteristics of Mendelssohn’s fugal 
methods, as exemplified in his Organ Sonatas, we ought not to 
lose sight of the fact that all his fugal movements are, really, 
fugati, and not strict fugues. Of these movements the clearest 
and most vocal is the Fuga of the 6th Sonata. As a rule Men- 
delssohn’s fugal writing was not conspicuous for its clearness. 
Says Professor Prout,—‘‘ Mendelssohn was in many respects s0 
consummate a master of composition, that it is surprising to find 
the part-writing in his instrumental fugues very loose,—we were 
almost going to say slipshod. Some of the fugues in the organ 
sonatas and in the pianoforte works defy all attempts to put them 
into score; the parts cross in the most perplexing way, or appear 
and disappear suddenly in the middle of a phrase.”’ Here are 
two typical examples, the first from the Fuga of the 2nd Sonata, 
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the second from}the Finale of the 4th Sonata:— 


In both these cases it is the alto part which loses itself by being 
merged into the treble. For this procedure there seems no adequate 
reason. It was by no means characteristic of the composer of whom 
Mr. H. F. Chorley once said, ‘‘ With him there was no slovenliness, 
no taking for granted, no gross and blurred manuscript, no hur- 
ried pages, and no flagrant platitudes thrust in to do emergency 
work.” Yet there is no denying that, in the matter of clear- 
ness, Mendelssohn’s fugal writing leaves, in places, much to be 
desired. 

One striking peculiarity of Mendelssohn’s fugal writing still 
remains to be noticed. This is his fondness for the introduction 
of counterpoint of the 3rd species after the enunciatory section, 
or towards the close of the fugue. Outside the Organ Sonatas 
an appropriate example of this treatment would be found in the 
Overture to St. Paul, or in the Pianoforte Fugue in E minor, 
Op. 35, No. 1. In the pages of the Organ Sonatas this mannerism 
is most strikingly exhibited in the fugal movements of the 2nd 
and 3rd Sonatas. In the first of these instances the quickened 
action commences after the enunciatory section; in the second 
case it occurs throughout the working of the second subject of 
the double fugue. These examples are too lengthy to permit of, 
and too well-known to require quotation. 

Writing to the composer on the 22nd of October, 1845, 
Schumann said concerning these Sonatas, ‘“‘No one else writes 
such fine harmonies.” We regret the more, in view of this quota- 
tion, that our space will not permit us to say much about the 
harmonic peculiarities of these works. But there are a few points 
of interest we must not ignore. The first of these is Mendelssohn’s 
apparent fondness for terminating movements with an unadorned 
presentation of a phrase in full harmony of five or more parts, 
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e. g., the closing bars of the first movement of the Ist Sonata, 
and those of the Andante Recit. of the same work; the last phrase 
oi the 5th Sonata; and the employment, in full harmony, of the 
last two phrases of the Choral prior to the entry of the Fuga in 
the 6th Sonata. 

The mention of closing harmonies reminds us of Mendelssohn’s 
frequent employment of chromatic harmony in approaching his 
cadences. Thus, at the close of the first movement of the Ist 
Sonata, we have a modulation into Gp, the return te F minor 
being affected by means of a dominant 7th in Gb quitted as an 
augmented 6th in F minor. The cadence measures leading from 
the Andante to the Finale in the same Sonata show the effective 
employment of chromatic chords in C minor and F minor. In 
the 2nd Sonata the close of the Grave movement exhibits skilful 
use of the tonic 9th and of the dominant 11th with major 9th in 
C minor; the augmented 6th is introduced into the final phrase 
of the Adagio; while the penultimate chord in the cadence of the 
Allegro maestoso is a dominant minor 9th over a tonic pedal. 
The penultimate chord of the 3rd Sonata is a supertonic 9th 
(B sharp-C natural) over a tonic pedal. The close of the Allegretto 
of the 4th Sonata shows an inverted tonic pedal and a plagal 
cadence with a subdominant minor chord. The cadence of the 
Andante con moto of the 5th Sonata is a charming example of the 
“pathetic” cadence; while the Finale affords a good example of 
a dominant 11th with a minor 9th resolved upon a supertonic 7th. 
Both the Chorals in Sonatas 5 and 6 close with chromatic har- 
monies under an inverted tonic pedal. The original autograph of 
the Organ Sonatas differs considerably from the published version 
in respect of the concluding measures of the first movement of the 
lst Sonata and the Choral of the 5th Sonata. But in both cases 
the chromatic harmony in approaching the cadence is most 
conspicuous. Nor was Mendelssohn’s partiality for chromatic 
harmony exhibited only at the cadence. There is abundant 
employment of it in the first and third movements of the lst 
Sonata, in the Grave of the 2nd Sonata, in the fugati of the 3rd 
Sonata, in the second subject of the Andante and in the develop- 
ment portion of the Finale of the 5th Sonata, as well as in many 
other places too numerous to mention. 

Another harmonic characteristic of these Sonatas was the 
placing of an unresolved discord at the end of a phrase. We 
quote three examples from the first movement of the 1st Sonata, 
leaving our readers to discover the location of the quotations for 
themselves :— 
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Exs. 19 & 20, it will be observed, show the dominant 7th at the 
end of a phrase. In the connection these chords are immediately 
resolved in a lower octave, this method of resolution being another 
harmonic peculiarity to be found in the pages of these Sonatas. 
The last quotation is a striking example of the employment of 
the augmented (German) 6th at the end of a phrase. Another 
remarkable case is that of the Recitativo movement of the Ist 
Sonata. Here, every fortissimo utterance of Clav. I., except the 
first two and the last, ends upon a discord. This discord is never 
resolved upon the same clavier. Sometimes its resolution is 
deferred for some measures after its percussion. The fragment of 
the dominant 7th in F, sustained over the long pedal sequence 
just before the Coda to the Finale of the Ist Sonata, is, really, 
another example of a discord at the end of a phrase. The 5th 
measure of the Allegro from the 2nd Sonata shows similar treat- 
ment, and resolution in the octave below. There are also other 
examples of this procedure in the same movement. In the 3rd 
Sonata we meet with it again at the close of the double fugue, 
where the phrases for full organ (giving out in full harmony, 
over a rapid pedal passage of broken 3rds, the initial notes of 
the first fugue subject) end with a chord of the dominant 7th. 
A good example from the 4th Sonata can be found in the Andante 
where, just before the recapitulation of the first subject, a phrase 
for Clav. I. ends upon a supertonic 7th in Bp. Towards the close 
of the development portion of the Finale of the 5th Sonata we 
have the first inversion of the supertonic minor 9th in D ending a 
phrase, and continued in arpeggio figures for four measures before 
resolving into the tonic chord. Lastly we would refer our readers 
to the end of the fourth variation of the 6th Sonata. Here not 
only is the Variation proper concluded with an unresolved harmony 
expressed in arpeggio, but when the first and last lines of the 
Choral are introduced to form a Coda, the first line instead of 
terminating with a tonic chord ends on the tonic 7th in D minor, 
which, in the next phrase, is quitted as a dominant 7th in G 
minor. 
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The general purity of Mendelssohn’s part-writing is well seen 
in these works, spite of the doubtful examples we quoted from 
two of his fugal movements. As a matter of fact there are only 
three instances, in the whole of the six Sonatas, of Mendelssohn 
doubling the pedal bass by the manuals in the unison or in the 
octave above. Strange to say, the first of these instances is to be 
found in the very opening measure of the Ist Sonata. Here the 
manuals double the pedals in the octave above. The second 
instance is found at the commencement of the second subject 
of the first movement of the 4th Sonata. Here the doubling is at 
the unison. The last instance is in the 4th Variation of the 6th 
Sonata, at the point where,—with the Choral and the arpeggio 
accompaniment both in the manuals,—the pedal reinforces the 
penultimate and final basses of each cadence. In two of these 
eight cadences the manual and pedal basses are identical. 

We should like to have said something about Mendelssohn’s 
treatment of sequences and pedal points, but can only refer our 
readers to one or two especially interesting examples. Perhaps 
the finest sequence is to be found in the development portion of 
the Finale of the 5th Sonata. The most interesting pedal point 
is, we think, that to be found at the end of the Adagio of the 
1st Sonata. What variety of treatment Mendelssohn could bestow 
upon an inverted pedal point may be inferred by comparing that 
to be found at the end of the Grave of the 2nd Sonata with that 
at the end of the Allegretto of the 4th Sonata. 

In common with other writers of premier rank, Mendelssohn’s 
melodic treatment—as exemplified in these Sonatas—was largely 
founded upon scale and arpeggio figures, or a combination of 
both. A remarkable case is that of the Finale of the 1st Sonata,— 
a movement which Dr. A. L. Peace declares to be “‘one of the 
finest organ pieces ever written,” and “absolutely sui generis.” 
Here both the first and second subjects are, for the most part, 
of an arpeggio character. For a combination of arpeggio and 
scale what can be finer than the first subject of the first movement 
of the 4th Sonata? Or even the first subject of the Finale of the 
5th Sonata? 

We have already alluded to Mendelssohn’s resolution of dis- 
cord in the octave below. We now notice his fondness for the repeti- 
tion of a melodic phrase at the octave above or below its original 
pitch. The latter part of the Adagio of the Ist Sonata contains 
two beautiful examples of this treatment. In the first case the 
melody is repeated in the tenor in the 8ve below, and in the 
second case at the 11th below. The opening phrases of the second 
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movement of the 4th Sonata show similar treatment, the melody of 
the first phrase forming in the 8ve below the tenor of the second 
phrase. The 4th Variation of the 6th Sonata is but an extended . 
example of the same procedure,—the Choral, after a hearing in 
the pedals, being placed in the treble, three octaves higher. The 
various entries at different pitches of the second subject of the 
5th Sonata (Finale) are of a more imitative character. 

The employment of the subject by inverse movement was 
always a strong plank in the platform of Mendelssohnian fugue. 
A remarkable example of this treatment is the Pianoforte Fugue 
in B minor, Op. 35, No. 3. But in the Organ Sonatas instances 
of inverse movement are found in every fugato except that of the 
2nd Sonata. In the first movement of the 1st Sonata we have,— 
as in the pianoforte fugue above referred to,—separate expositions 
of the fugal subject,—one in direct, the other in inverse movement, 
—the both being ultimately combined, at any rate as far as their 
initial notes are concerned. The fugato at the close of the 4th 
Sonata terminates with the subject announced by inverse move- 
ment in the pedal; while in the final section of the Fuga of the 
6th Sonata we have in the words of Dr. C. Pearce, “‘a few obvious 
stretto points of imitation with the theme combined against itself 
per moto contrario.” 

There can be no doubt that in his Organ Sonatas Mendels- 
sohn has shown the wonderful possibilities of the organ in the 
direction of rhythm. Take for instance the finely contrasted 
thythms of the subjects of the first movement of the 4th Sonata, 
as shown in Ex. 11, or the subjects of the Finale of the 1st Sonata. 


To figures having Jad or its equivalent as a final rhythm, 
Mendelssohn seems to have been particularly partial. Thus we 
have JJ-d,J greatly in evidence in the Allegro vivace of the 2nd 
Sonata; J J73,J is the rhythm of the first figure of the first 


fugue subject in Sonata 3; P'E-PES f is the rhythm of the 
second subject of the first movement of the 4th Sonata; while the 
final fugato of the same work rejoices abundantly in ) JJ J-3, J: 


All these are but different expressions of the same idea,—deriva- 
tives fromjthe same rhythmical root. The point is, we think, 
quite worthy:of serious attention. Another characteristic rhythm 


with Mendelssohn was },J, This is exemplified in the Grave of 
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the 2nd Sonata and in the pedal part of the Ist Variation of the 
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6th Sonata. 

. In respect of phrasing, these Sonatas are remarkable as being 
the first of their kind to be written with a fully phrased pedal 
part. This may have been one of the many things which suggested 
to Mendelssohn the idea of calling these works a School of Organ 
Playing. For in works of educational import, phrasing,—correct 
and complete,—is a most essential feature. A detailed analysis 
of Mendelssohn’s system of phrasing would be impossible here. 
Suffice it to say that, spite of some curious slips (e. g., the Allegretto 
of the 4th Sonata), he generally adhered to the classical system 
of phrasing; in which it was understood that a slur over more 
than two notes, or over two notes of considerable length, merely 
indicated legato, the final note not being shortened unless an 
accented note or a note immediately following an accented beat. 
The intelligent application of this rule would be of great service 
to many amateur organists essaying the performance of these 
works. 

In matters of manual technique Mendelssohn made several 
important advances in these Sonatas. Undoubtedly the greatest 
of these is to be found in the last movement of the Ist Sonata, 
but the 4th Variation of the 6th Sonata makes a good second. 
The difference of the treatment of the arpeggio in these two 
movements should be carefully noticed. In the first instance 
several notes of the lower octave are sustained after striking; in 
the second instance, as in the first of the Lieder ohne Worte, they 
are entirely free. The melody accompanied by a counterpoint of 
the 3rd species and a detached bass, as in the Allegretto of the 
4th Sonata, or in the Ist Variation of the 6th Sonata,—especially 
the former,—is a style of organ writing which has had hosts of 
imitators, the tribute originality has to pay to popularity. 

Another prominent feature in Mendelssohn’s method of 
manual treatment was his fondness for responsive phrases assigned 
to different manuals. Of this procedure the Adagio and Recit. 
from the Ist Sonata, the Adagio of the 2nd Sonata, the Con moto 
of the 3rd Sonata and its recapitulation, and the second movement 
of the 4th Sonata are instances, or contain instances, which will 
at once occur to our organ-playing readers. It must not be 
forgotten that in the original autograph Mendelssohn introduced 
nearly forty changes between Clav. 1 and Clav. II in the Finale 
of the 5th Sonata. But these were all abandoned in the final 
copy. Mere change for the sake of change was never a feature 
of Mendelssohn’s procedure. 
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In the pedal technique of Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas the 
most noticeable points are the employment for a whole movement 
of the staccato pedal, e. g., the Andante con moto of the 5th Sonata; 
and the combined staccato and legato, e. g., the 2nd Variation of 
the 6th Sonata. Another prominent feature is Mendelssohn’s great 
fondness for pedal scale passages. The first 14 measures of the 
Finale of the 1st Sonata form, in reality, a scale passage of an 
octave, the first seven measures being written an octave too high 
on account of the limited compass of the pedal clavier. In measure 
27 of the same movement there commences a corresponding de- 
scending scale, the pedal compass again causing a “break” in the 
middle of the passage. Other interesting examples are to be found 
in the second movement of the 2nd Sonata; in the pedal solo of 
the 3rd Sonata,—the only one of its kind in these works,—in 
which we have a descending scale of two octaves; and, lastly, 
the magnificent scale passage at the commencement of the Finale 
of the 4th Sonata, concerning which Dr. Gauntlett once wrote, 
“Dwell on the heart-quivering march up the pedal and then ‘give 
thanks’ and those ‘for ever’.” This “‘heart-quivering march” 
occurs no less than three times in a Prelude of just over 20 measures. 
We could say much more on these and kindred points, but space 
will only allow us to remark that while in matters of pedal tech- 
nique Mendelssohn shewed more indebtedness to Bach than in 
matters of manual technique, no example of an extended arpeggio, 
no double pedal, and no pedal shake are to be found in these 
Sonatas. Were these features omitted out of consideration for 
the limited pedal technique of the English organists of Mendels- 
sohn’s time,—the men for whose use these works were primarily 
intended? Or was it that Mendelssohn deemed these features of 
pedal technique foreign to his methods of organ playing or of 
little artistic value? 

We cannot say, and are not careful to enquire. Of greater 
importance than these conjectures is the fact that in these works 
we have the composer’s idea of original organ music or,—as the 
Musical World of July 24, 1845, stated in its first announcement 
of the publication of these works,—“‘specimens of what the com- 
poser himself considers his own peculiar style of performance on 
the organ.” That this style must have been, and still is, “worthy 
of all acceptance” is proved by the influence it has exerted over 
so many modern composers of organ music, and by the fact that 
after more than half a century’s keen criticism and constant perfor- 
mance the position and popularity of these works is assured 
wherever there are sound musicians and efficient organists to 
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give them a hearing or arendition. Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas 
have had many imitators. It is doubtful whether, in their own 
particular style, they have ever been equalled. In that style it 
is certain that they have never been surpassed. 
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FOLK-MUSIC IN ART-MUSIC—A 
DISCUSSION AND A THEORY < 


By HENRY F. GILBERT 


I. 


OR the last fifty or sixty years the practice of using folk- 
Kk tunes as thematic bases upon which to erect, or from which 
to develop, pretentious art-compositions, has become so 
general and such a well recognized method of procedure that a 
discussion of it in all its aspects is peculiarly pertinent at this time. 
It is in fact no new thing. Folk-tunes have been made use 
of in one way or another in art-music for several hundred years. 
But they have not always been used with the same end in view. 
Sometimes they have been introduced into a composition as a 
purely suggestive extraneous element; a passing reference, as it 
were, to a well-known idea, and had little to do with the purely 
musical organism of the composition. In this category belong 
the reference to the “Marseillaise” in Schumann’s “ Fasching- 
schwank,”’ or the quotation of “‘O du lieber Augustin” in Rezniéek’s 
“Schlemiel,”—mere dashes of local color. Such use of a folk- 
tune does not concern itself with the tune as music per se, but 
merely uses it as a reminder of a well-known idea or emotion. It 
goes without saying that it most fittingly occurs in music of a 
romantic or programmatic character. 

But by far the most important method of using folk-tunes 
as the bases of art-music, (with which this study concerns itself 
almost entirely) is that in which a composer, taking a certain 
folk-tune, considers it as a musical kernel from which ultimately 
to develop a beautiful and significant art-work. If his work 
is well done, not only does he develop the musical kernel in 
accordance with all the resources of musical art, but the completed 
composition presents in an intensified, enlarged and extended 
manner the spirit of the original folk-tune. 

There are many cases, however, in which composers have 
taken folk-tunes as the musical strands from which to weave a 
composition, but their interest in the mechanical and purely 
musical side of their task has so absorbed their attention and 
captured their interest that they have blindly ignored the emotional 
577 
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or spiritual character of the folk-tune, with the result that, although 
an intellectually interesting work has been produced—possibly 
even one of great musical value—it might just as well not haye 
been used, so far as the folk-tune gave it any particular character, 

In one way which must be mentioned here, folk-music has a 
decided and recognizable effect upon art-music. This consists 
not in using a genuine folk-tune as theme but in composing an 
imitation folk-tune and using that. This composed imitation 
folk-tune has the character and spirit of a genuine folk-tune and 
frequently is built from melodic and rhythmic particles which 
occur in real folk-tunes. Such themes, therefore, are really inspired 
and suggested by folk-music and frequently deceive students 
themselves into the belief that they are genuine folk-tunes, 
Though they are not, I regard compositions built from such themes 
to be largely dependent on folk-music, inasmuch as most of them 
faithfully reproduce the folk-spirit. This is not a method of 
procedure to be sneezed at by any means, but should excite our 
admiration, for when it is well done the true folk-spirit has been 
apprehended by genius, and has been transmuted, with the 
addition of its own rich individuality, into the domain of high art. 
The compositions of Carl Maria von Weber are full of such 
marvellous transmutations and in our day the compositions of 
Jean Sibelius afford fine examples of this method of procedure. 

There are, of course, many objectors, critics, and persons 
who run down the practice of using folk-tunes as themes in art- 
music. These persons, for the most part, contend that this is 
not composition at all; that it is the mere arrangement or har- 
monization of a melody already composed. Some contend that 
the folk-tune is used much as a crutch is used; arguing that if 
a composer were able to stand and walk upon his own melodic 
feet he would have no need of a “crutch.” Nearly all consider 
that the use of a folk-tune as thematic basis for a composition 
displays inability in a composer to invent his own melodies and 
regard it as a sort of “‘makeshift”’ or “cutting ’cross lots” in art. 
But these critics fail to take into consideration the fact that 
practically all the great composers have at one time or other 
used folk-tunes as the bases of art-composition. Some have made 
sparing use of them; as Beethoven, who chose frequently to 
compose themes of a folk-like character rather than to use actual 
folk-songs. Others like Grieg and Tchaikovsky have made 4 
very liberal use of actual folk-songs as thematic material, and 
certainly no one can accuse these composers of lack of inventive 
ability. 
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Taken as a whole, however, there is a grain of truth in these 
objections. They are not without some justification. It can 
safely be assumed that it requires a higher degree of genius to 
compose a finely expressive and powerful melody than to develop 
an art-work from an already existent tune. But fine melodies 
are rare even among those whom we call the “‘great”’ composers. 
Compare, for instance, the large number of composers each of 
whom has had an influence of undoubted importance upon the 
development of the art, with the small number of composers 
whom we instinctively think of as founts of melody. Again: 
compare the large number of works produced by any given 
“great composer” with the relatively small number of his com- 
positions which contain really great melodies. The production 
of a really great melody will thus be seen to be a double rarity. 
Not only is it rare that a composer appears who is capable of 
producing a great melody, but it is also somewhat rare that even 
he does so. One’s thoughts immediately revert to Schubert at 
this point, who produced such a large number of truly beautiful 
melodies. His case at first sight would almost seem to contradict 
this assertion. But in this connection we should not fail to 
remember and to take into account the fact that he produced 
some twelve hundred compositions. 

Now if great melodies are somewhat rare even with “‘great 
composers” it is undoubtedly true that they are still rarer with 
mediocre composers. Hence, the fact that a minor composer 
prides himself upon having built his composition upon original 
themes (which ten to one have no character) rather than upon 
folk-themes (which ten to one have some character) far from 
being a recommendation of the worth of the composition;—this 
fact arouses in me just the emotions contrary to admiration or 
approbation. I am at once suspicious of the musical value of 
the product. And I must say that in the vast majority of in- 
stances, the practical (and frequently painful) test of an actual 
audition has proved these suspicions to have been but too well 
founded. 

There are many composers in the world at present who 
oeupy an enviable niche in the contemporary hall of fame and 
who are accorded a degree of respect and admiration far in excess 
of their true deserts. Their compositions are built upon themes 
of their own invention, and of this fact they are very proud. 
They are prone to exaggerate its importance unduly, and to 
cast aspersions of incompetence or unoriginality on those com- 
posers who use folk-themes. ‘They argue that it is better to 
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produce a composition built from one’s own themes, no matter 
how mediocre, or lacking in character these may be, than to 
base a composition on a folk-theme regardless of the distinguished 
musical value and the individual character which such a course 
of procedure may give to the resultant composition. It would 
seem, therefore, that these minor composers are actuated by a 
desire to exploit their own mediocre personalities rather than to 
produce something which shall be first and foremost of high 
art-value or great musical beauty. This is human nature, but 
that does not excuse it, and the musical public, of which I am a 
member, will eventually sweep all such work into the dust-bin, 
For the thing which we must and will have is beautiful music. 
It concerns us not whether the themes are the actual invention 
of the composer or derived from folk-music; we are interested 
only to that degree in which the music itself is beautiful or sig- 
nificant to us. 

Now, in my opinion, the great majority of so-called art- 
music cannot for a moment be compared to the great body of 
folk-music either for its sincerity of expression, beauty, or signifi- 
cance. Whenever I read through a book of folk-songs after 
having for a long time lived exclusively on art-music, I immediately 
feel a great sense of power, sweetness and beauty stealing over 
my spirit. The great majority of art-compositions seem s0 
artificial, so stilted and even trivial in comparison: they seem to 
be concerning themselves with something quite beside the main 
issue, while the folk-songs, on the other hand, illumine and express 
to me the very soul of humanity as with a flash of light. I do 
not mean to say that a simple folk-song is necessarily a greater 
work of art than a symphony, but I do say that the spirit which 
is shadowed forth by the collected folk-songs of a race is far more 
sincere, deep, and elemental than that which is expressed by 
the larger part of so-called Art-music. The collective folk-songs 
of the world’s Peoples, I consider to be the musical Bible of 
mankind. It is only when the spirit of the folk is apprehended, 
added to, expressed and expanded by the magic power of genius 
that we get a piece of art-music of real worth and significance. 
When this happens, humanity receives as a gift melodies which 
transcend in beauty the existing folk-melodies. But how rarely 
does this happen! 

Criticisms impatient of those who use folk-melody as a basis 
for art work come mostly from composers of the second rank. These 
composers have striven hard to create something entirely from 
themselves, and having been disappointed at the insignificance of 
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the result, naturally exhibit a certain petulance toward the practice 
of basing an art-work upon a folk-melodic germ, and regard the 
creative artist who does this as one who is trying to obtain credit 
under false pretences. Generally speaking, however, these criti- 
cisms, and objections, as they do not proceed from any very pro- 
found or thoughtful sources, but are of a rather carping nature, 
may be considered to be somewhat negligible. 

The object of the creative artist should be to produce beauti- 
ful and significant works of art rather than to exploit a mediocre 
or insignificant personality. Of course, if the composer has a 
mind touched with greatness his works will give the impression 
of greatness whether they are based upon folk-themes, or themes 
of his own invention. But for the mediocre composer to urge 
the superiority of his work because it is built upon themes of 
his own invention, over much greater work which has folk-music 
for a thematic basis, seems to me scarcely to deserve serious 
consideration. 

In our examination of the practice of composers to use folk- 
tunes as themes in art-compositions it is but natural to compare 
it with a similar practice in the sister art of literature. This is 
the quite general use of folk-material, traditions, or folk-tales as 
bases for literary art works. Many a novel, or shorter work of 
fiction, is based upon a folk-tale, or devoted to detailing the 
exploits of a popular legendary hero. Such are the novels of 
Walter Scott and the Wonder Stories of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Many a poem is but an artistic presentation of some folk-theme 
or tradition. Homer, Aeschylus, Virgil, Milton, Byron; is there 
agreat poet who has not based great poems upon popular tradi- 
tions? And the plots of many dramas, are they not, even as 
Gcethe’s ‘‘Faust”’ and many of Shakespeare’s plays, based upon 
either legendary or historic happenings? In fact, as it is quite 
a recognized function of literature to embalm popular tradition, 
legendary happenings, and heroic exploits in beautiful and artistic 
literary forms, the question naturally arises: why is it not equally 
legitimate to base a work of musical art upon a popular or tradi- 
tional melody?—a folk-song, a tune which in its rhythm and 
melodic flow truly expresses the musical ideal and distinctive 
character of a Folk. 

In the art of painting the artist does one of two things. 
He either takes the subject of his picture directly from nature 
(which in musical composition would be equivalent to the use 
of a folk-tune, verbatim, as theme) or he composes it, creating 
his picture from remembered or modified fragments of nature 
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(which is equivalent to the composition of an original theme 
which nevertheless reflects the Folk-spirit). And it would be 
difficult to say which is the finer method. In many of Corot’s 
pictures we must greatly admire and we are thrilled by the mystic 
and fanciful quality of the composition. In others again it is 
as if we not only felt the presence, but saw the very movement 
of Nature herself. In which of these styles is Corot the finer artist? 

The theme of a musical composition may be compared to 
the subject of an essay or a poem. It is the thing talked about; 
that which is treated of; or, if a folk-theme, the point of departure 
for the artist’s individual inspiration. This subject may be of 
an insignificant character and yet it may be talked of so won- 
derfully; it may be presented from so many new viewpoints; it 
may give rise to so many delicately related conceptions, that the 
result may charm us with the magic charm of true art. Or the 
subject may be great in itself, but, from being treated by an 
inferior artist, it may lose much of its legitimate significance 
and the result may give the impression of a very broken-wingéd 
affair. Or, it may be a great subject, treated by a great artist 
in a great manner. This last is the great desideratum, and the 
result of such happy occurrence is a great piece of art; a master- 
piece. Whether the subject be of literal folk-derivation, or be 
original with the creative artist is really a minor consideration; 
the vital point is that the masterpiece will be in its spiritual essence 
related to the folk-songs of the race which gave birth to the 
master. As we listen, the considerations discussed here will 
fade into insignificance. We shall recognize in the master work 
the complete flowering, the art-expression of that spirit of which 
the folk-songs tell: for the significant masterwork is the apotheosis 
of the Folk-spirit. We shall be conscious of the interpretation 
and glorification of that deep spirit, and be swept by the onrush 
of an all-compelling emotion. 


II. 


A brief survey of the field of modern musical art will show 
what folk-tunes have been used as themes by various masters: how 
they have used them, and to what extent. It will also help to 
determine the proportion of value which the folk-element has in 
the work of the individual artist. To facilitate this analysis, 
I recapitulate the three methods of using folk-tunes mentioned 
above: 1. verbatim, as a musical germ from which to develop 
a composition; 2. verbatim, but having no particular relation to 
the musical structure; 3. as suggestion—toward the composition 
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of folk-tune like themes expressive of the folk-spirit. This third 
method is perhaps the most legitimate of all, as it preserves and 
builds upon the folk-spirit without necessitating a slavish adherence 


~s to the letter. It leaves the creative artist free as regards his in- 
is dividuality, but preserves—what is to him of infinite value—his 

om relation to the spirit of his Folk. 

st? Joseph Haydn was the first important composer of modern 
ras times to make use in his compositions of the songs and dances of 

oh the people with a true regard for, and an understanding of, their 

news spiritual significance. Haydn was himself essentially one of the 
of people. Coming not from the cultured class, but being of lowly 

i origin, he grew up in a small Austrian town and unconsciously 

it absorbed the folk-music with which he was surrounded. And we 

the find that many of these folk-melodies subsequently appear in 

the his symphonies and other compositions. He made use of them 
pe in all three of the different manners specified above. 

a , Variant of the Croatian folk-song “Stal se jisem”as sung in Combe 
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OW W. H. Hadow in “A Croatian Composer: Joseph Haydn” 

OW (which is largely a translation of a pamphlet by Dr. Kuhaé) 

to has made an exhaustive and very suggestive study of the influence 

; in of the Croatian folk-songs in Haydn’s compositions. He says: 

- Haydn’s music is saturated with Croatian melody . . . Some of his 

ned tunes are folk-songs in their simplest form, some are folk-songs altered 

lop and improved, the vast majority are original, but display the same general 

| to characteristics . . . The common employment of folk-songs dates from the 


ion Symphony in D major (1762) to the Salomon Symphonies of 1795; they 
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find their way into everything—hymns, quartets, divertimenti; not, of 


course, because Haydn had any need to take them, but because he loved a 
them too well to leave them out. t 
This last sentence touches upon a belief dear to my heart. 
Not unless the soul of the creative artist understands and loves 
the spirit of the people, can he be truly great. . 
The short composition known as the Austrian Hymn affords : 
a fine example of Haydn’s methods. The first fourteen notes of 
the hymn are taken verbatim from a Croatian folk-song. Then 
follows an elaboration, an extension, of the fundamental folk- 4 
thought. The noble elements in the original tune are seized “ 
upon and wonderfully set forth by the genius of Haydn, while ; 
the trivial elements are left to sink of their own weight into | 
oblivion. In fact this composition, short as it is, sets forth the i | 
relation of the great creative artist to the Folk very clearly. The . 
Folk contribute the inspiration, the artist, the genius; and the 
result lights, cheers and elevates the heart of the million. 4 
The case of Haydn is certainly curious and unique when we ‘ 
consider that by his methods with relation to folk-melody and 
the spirit of the Folk he anticipated the procedure of the national . 
schools by some 75 or 100 years. . 
: After Haydn came Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, no 
4 one of whom habitually made use of folk-melody as thematic bs 
: material, as did Haydn, yet the compositions of all these com- of 
: posers evince a marked progress in folk-spirit expression. Many 
of their melodies are so rich in human feeling and are so nearly | 
in the folk-idiom that they have been taken to the heart of the hi 
people as their own and in our day have practically become folk- . 
songs. Beethoven certainly did not make use of German folk- of 
songs as thematic material, but on the other hand he is regarded th 
as the great one who flung wide the doors, giving expression to th 
fundamental human emotion, and making of music an art for . 
g the people rather than an art of the schools. . 
’ In Weber the spirit of the people again found pure and : 
4 spontaneous expression. Not that he actually used folk-melodies, P 
but he expressed the naive aspect of the folk-spirit with so much a 
; unaffected charm that much of his music seems to come directly fe 
5 from the people’s own heart. Think of the lovely “volkstiimliche” fr 
¢ melodies in “ Der Freischiitz,” in “‘Euryanthe,” and many another At 
of Weber’s compositions. Weber’s son in the biography of his cal 
: father says: ‘Weber did not compose ‘Der Freischiitz’; he of 
: allowed it to grow out of the rich soil of his brave German heart, “a 


and to expand leaf by leaf, blossom by blossom, trained, tendered 
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and fostered by the hand of his talent.”” Beethoven may be said 
to express the mighty and heroic aspects of the great Folk-spirit; 
Weber, its tender and charming qualities. After Beethoven and 
Weber never again was it possible for music to be written which 
completely ignored the “People.” They had at length unlocked 
the treasure-house—the great spirit of the Folk—and thrown the 
key away. 

Instances among the German composers of the verbatim 
use of a folk-tune as thematic material are indeed somewhat 
rare; especially when considered in relation to the great extent 
of German art-music produced during the nineteenth century. 
Of course there are numerous well-known instances such as the 
use of the “‘Grossvaterlied”’ by Bach, Spohr, and Schumann; the 
latter’s overture on the “Rheinweinlied,” Brahms’ “Akademische 
Festoverture,”’ etc., but they are sporadic rather than usual. The 
art-music of Germany as a whole does not present the spectacle 
of a developed art woven from the actual melodic strands of 
folk-music (as is the case in many other countries) but on the 
other hand no thoughtful person can fail to perceive the immense 
influence which the folk-music has had upon it during its last 
hundred years of development. It has been the spirit of the 
Folk rather than the letter of the folk-music which has had a 
happy strengthening and broadening effect upon the art-music 
of Germany. 

The first distinctly national poet-in-music of the 19th century, 
who made both literal and germinative use of the folk-music of 
his country, was Frédéric Chopin. He himself tells us how early 
and how powerfully he was affected by the songs and folk-dances 
of his native Poland. He soon realized that he was born to be 
the musical voice of his native land. The national melodies, 
thythms, and stately dance forms of Poland find a natural and 
spontaneous expression in his marvellous compositions. The heart 
of this great artist may be truly said to be an Aeolian harp breathed 
upon by the soul of a People. 

Mr. Hadow tells us that as a boy Chopin was fond of “‘col- 
lecting and studying the folk-songs which he heard at harvest 
field or market or village festival; they supplied him with his 
first models, and in some cases with his first themes as well.” 
After some interesting comment upon the fact as stated above he 
calls attention to the simple, direct, and folk-like quality of most 
of Chopin’s themes, thus showing that even when Chopin was 
not indebted to the letter of folk-music he caught and expressed 
its spirit. 
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Franz Liszt, in his Life of Chopin, (which is a rhapsody on 
the genius of Chopin rather than a biography) says concern- 
ing the Polish folk-melodies and their influence upon Chopin’s 
art: 


Such inspirations were used by Chopin in the most happy manner, 
and greatly enriched with the treasures of his handling and style. Cut- 
ting these diamonds so as to present a thousand facets, he brought all 
their latent fire to light, and re-uniting even their glittering dust, he 
mounted them in gorgeous caskets. Indeed, what settings could he have 
chosen better adapted to enhance the value of his early recollections, 
or which would have given him more efficient aid in creating poems, in 
arranging scenes, in depicting episodes, in producing romances? Such 
associations and national memories are indebted to him for a reign far 
more extensive than the land which gave them birth. Placing them 
among those idealized types which art has touched and consecrated with 
her resplendent lustre, he has gifted them with immortality. 


It was largely Chopin’s example which turned the conscious 
attention of the composers of the latter half of the 19th century 
to the serious study and contemplation of the folk-music of their 
native countries. The result was the discovery on all sides of 
the rich mines of inspiration in the folk-melodies of the different 
peoples, and the consequent rise and rapid development of the 
various national schools. 

The story of Grieg, who after his schooling in Germany 
turned his back upon the academies and set his face to the north 
with the determination in his heart that the folk-spirit of his 
Norwegian people should receive adequate artistic expression— 
all this is well known; it has been told many times. And it is 
also easily seen how wonderfully the inspiration of the folk- 
spirit has rewarded the devotion of the artist. Grieg has used 
Norwegian melodies (verbatim) as themes in the second Humor- 
eske, Op. 6; in the first number of ‘Aus dem Volksleben,” Op. 19; 
in the Ballade, Op. 24; in the Improvisata, Op. 29, in all four 
of the Norwegian Dances, Op. 35, and in other compositions. 
But more important than an exact list of the compositions in 
which Grieg has used folk-themes, and more illuminating to our 
present inquiry is a comparison of Grieg’s original melodies in 
toto with the great mass of recorded Norwegian folk-music. It is 
impossible not to perceive the strong family resemblance. We 
immediately feel that Grieg’s work as it stands could not possibly 
have come into existence without the background of Norwegian 
folk-music. The very turn and idiom of his melodic utterance 
is dictated by these peasant tunes. Grieg, as artist, is indeed @ 
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true son of his mother, i. e., the piercingly sweet, wild and wintry 
folk-spirit of Norway. 

In the other countries the national awakening in music has 
been of a similar nature, but has attained to much broader pro- 
portions. The rise of the modern Russian school, for instance, 
is one of the most brilliant examples. The folk-spirit in Russia 
was practically discovered in music by Glinka. He it was who 
(probably) first introduced melodies of the people into art-music 
in his opera “Life to the Czar” (1836). And after him came a 
brilliant list of names—Dargomiszky, Moussourgsky, Borodine, 
Balakirev, Tchaikovski, Rimsky-Korsakov, and others, all national 
composers: all devoted to the expression of the Slavic folk- 
spirit in music. 

It is a significant fact that Tchaikovski, the greatest of the 
modern Russian composers, has used Russian folk-tunes verbatim, 
to a large extent, and even when he has not done so, has usually 
been influenced in the originating of his themes by certain melodic 
and rhythmic hints which the folk-songs have given him. For 
instance, Kashkin remarks of the Second Symphony, “It may be 
called the ‘Little Russian’ symphony because its chief themes 
are little Russian folk-songs.” In the introduction of this sym- 
phony the well-known song “Down by Mother Volga” is used 
as thematic material, and the finale is largely developed from 
the folk-song “‘The Crane.” Tchaikovski’s Opus 1, in fact, (a 
Russian Scherzo) was built upon a Little Russian folk-song. 
We are all familiar with the touching and eloquent Andante in 
the string quartet, Op. 11. This was developed from a folk-song 
which Tchaikovski himself collected at Kamenka in the summer 
of 1869. In the pianoforte concerto in Bb minor, Op. 23, the 
principal subject of the first movement is also based upon folk- 
material collected at Kamenka. According to Modeste Tchai- 
kovski it is based on a phrase sung by the “blind beggars.” 
Then there is the fourth symphony, the finale of which has for 
second theme a most characteristic folk-tune; and the andante 
of which is said to be based on a Volga boatman’s song. Finally 
I must mention the Marche Slav, as the first theme is a splendid 
example of the development by a great artist, from a folk-song 
germ, a theme of true power and significance. The original 
tune is a Serbian melody and is to be found in “Songs of the 
Southern Slavs” by Fr. von Kuhaé. While it contains the melodic 
elements from which Tchaikovski constructed his theme, it is 
interesting to note how the great artist has amplified and extended 
the melodic particles and finally produced a noble melody without 
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losing touch with the folk-spirit which inspired it. The original 
tune, and the first section of the theme of the Marche Slav, are 
here given. 


Brodine’s works are simply saturated with the folk-melody 
spirit. In ‘Prince Igor,” in the symphonies, and in the “Step- 
penskizze” we find folk-tunes used in all three manners, and the 
folk-spirit expressed unerringly. According to a certain French 
admirer his spontaneous nationalism “exuded from every pore.” 

Moussorgsky—brought up in the country—derived his first 
musical impressions from the folk-songs of the peasants, which so 
deeply entered his youthful soul as to influence the whole of his 
subsequent musical life. M. Montagu-Nathan in his History 
of Russian music says: 


Moussorgsky’s devotion to the people is clearly exemplified in his 
two operas, in which, as has often been remarked, the people are the 
protagonists as far as the actual dramatic content is concerned, and 
their importance is musically signified by the abundant employment of 
folk-song and folk-lore. 


So dependent, in fact, did Moussorgsky become on folk- 
melody and folk-rhythm for his thematic bases that Calvocoressi 
feels it necessary to justify the practice by saying in effect: this 
is not to be considered “‘a defect”—but the “choice of a folk- 
theme peculiarly adapted to that which he would express is in’ 
itself equal to creation.” 

Then there is Rimsky-Korsakov, perhaps the greatest 
nationalist that Russia has known. He firmly upheld the propo- 
sition of Glinka “that the nation must be considered as ‘creator’ 
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and the composer rather as ‘arranger’ of the popular contri- 
bution.’’ Folk-themes are to be found in his “Fantasie, Op. 6,” 
in “La Pskovitaine,” “ Antar,” “Sinfonietta, Op. 31,” “La Grande 
Paque Russe’’ and in many others of his compositions. Practi- 
cally all of his work is simply instinct with the spirit of 
raciality. 

Stravinsky—Russia’s last word—is a fine example of the 
third manner of using the folk-song in musical composition, i. e., 
not of letting the actual notes appear, but permitting the spirit 
to be apparent. Such works as “‘The Firebird” simply breathe 
the spirit and fantasy of the Russian Folk. In “Petrouchka” 
also, the vigorous use of primitive rhythms and the charming 
and folk-like quality of some of the melodies leave no doubt as 
to the source of his inspiration. I do not know whether these 
tunes are folk-melodies or not, they sound as if they were; and 
surely some of these dance pieces in “‘Petrouchka” express the 
merry and light-hearted aspect of the folk-spirit most convincingly 
and artistically. 

Turning now to Bohemia, another Slavic country of world- 
musical importance, we find an equally clear case of the direct 
development of a strong and virile musical art from the songs 
of the people. Bohemia is the country of Smetana and Dvo*ak, 
certainly world figures in music. Both are distinctively national 
composers and the record is clear that the minds of both were 
fed and nourished from the deep springs of native folk-music. 
Em. Chwala in his “Ein Vierteljahrhundert Béhmischer Musik” 
has eloquently, and with much sympathy, described the process 
by which the modern school of Bohemian Art-Music has been 
developed from the racy spirit of the Bohemian folk-music. 

Smetana said: ‘Bohemia should cut her corner-stone from 
her own quarries, and build her art on the peasant tunes,” and 
certainly his works are living witnesses that he conscientiously 
practiced what he preached. He both used the unadulterated 
peasant tunes, and original tunes composed in the same style, as 
themes. In his first opera “Die Brandenburger in Béhmen” 
a liberal use is made of the actual native folk-tunes, and it owed 
its great success largely to this fact. In his opera “Das Geheim- 
niss” occur many instances of the third manner in which folk- 
music may affect art-music without the verbatim quotation of 
the actual folk-song. The melodies in this work are to such a 
large degree of folk-line quality that there can exist no doubt 
in the mind of the hearer as to the source of the composer’s 
inspiration. 
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One of Smetana’s early desires was to idealize the Polka 
(a dance of Bohemian origin) and to do for it artistically what 
Chopin had done for the Mazurka. He made many experiments 
toward this end, the best of which is undoubtedly the “polka” 
movement in “Aus meinem Leben.” In “Tabor,” in “Aus Béh- 
mens Flur und Hain” (the finale of which is described by Wellek 
as “‘an apotheosis of Bohemian folk-song) and in many others of his 
purely instrumental works the same blood flows, the same heart 
beats, as in the songs of the Bohemian people. In fact Smetana 
was distinctively national almost to the point of self-limitation, 

Dvoradk, to my mind a greater composer, was a pupil of 
Smetana, and an inheritor of his ideals. Possessed of a genius 
by turns rugged, fiery, and delicate, he is a well-nigh perfect 
example of a national composer. Who does not know and value 
the “Slavonic Dances,” the “‘Rhapsodies,” the “Symphonies,” 
the detached concert pieces, largely founded on, or developed 
from, folk-rhythms, folk-dances, folk-melodic particles and filled 
with the characteristics of the Bohemian folk-spirit. In particular 
the “‘Hussitska” overture must be mentioned. This is founded 
on a genuine folk-song—a battle song of the Hussite wars—and 
from this germ Dvorak has created a masterpiece. In an attempt 
at a just appreciation of Smetana and Dvofr4k Mr. Hadow per- 
tinently remarks: “Smetana came first into the field; it was his 
work to gather the stones and to lay the foundation. Dvorak 
followed him, and began, with the same materials, to raise a 
superstructure.” 

It is not a very long journey from Bohemia to Hungary, 
and when one thinks of the latter country one’s thoughts immedi- 
ately turn to Franz Liszt and his Hungarian Rhapsodies. In spite 
of Liszt’s cosmopolitan life, in spite of his de-Hungarianization 
of himself in favor of the German, the Magyar nobility, the Gipsy 
wildness were still in him calling for expression, and must out in 
spite of himself. Witness his essay of 350 pages or more on “The 
Gipsies and their music in Hungary.” Witness his 15 Hungarian 
Rhapsodies. Liszt well knew the potency and value of folk-musie, 
of folk-rhythms, songs, dances, melodies. He uses folk-material 
in “Tasso,” in “Mazeppa,” in “The Battle of the Huns,” in the 
“Hungarian Coronation Mass,” even in the oratorio of “St. 
Elizabeth;” but it is in the Hungarian Rhapsodies (built upon 
genuine Hungarian-Gipsy dance tunes) that the folk-soul receives 
its most complete, irresistible and convincing expression. And 
let it be said in passing that the “Rhapsodies” bid fair to be 
the compositions upon which Liszt’s fame as a composer may 
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Ika ultimately rest. At any rate there is no doubt that they will live 
hat longer than many of Liszt’s far more pretentious and ambitious 
nts works, and this I believe will be so on account of the ever youthful 
a” and vigorous folk-spirit with which they are filled. 
sh- In the 18th century, in Spain, there lived a thinker, by name 
lek Antonio Eximeneo. He was a philosophical and revolutionary 
his writer on music. Not only did he urge certain reforms of opera, 
art certain theories of Music Drama which were later realized by 
una Gluck and Wagner, but he declared that “every country should 
on. base its music on the melodies of the people.” Eximeneo died 
of in 1798 and it was not until the latter part of the 19th century 
‘ius (nearly a hundred years later) that the Spanish composers began 
ect to take his words seriously and to aim definitely at the creation 
Jue of a truly national school. 
3,” Felipe Pedrell is the “grand old man” of this movement. 
ned Not only has he written a pamphlet outlining his ideals (“Por 
led Nuestra Musica’) but he has given abundant expression to his 
ilar principles in numerous musical works. Chief among these is the 
Jed trilogy ‘Los Pirineos,”’ based upon the poem by Victor Balaguer. 
ind It is partly a historical, partly a mystical celebration of the glories 
npt of ancient Spain; an invocation to the slumbering spirit of Patria. 
ver- Pedrell derives his fundamental musical inspiration for this work 
his from two distinct sources. The first is the austere and elevated 
Fak character of the liturgical chants of the old school of Spanish 
28 church composers. This side of his work may be termed musical 
archeology. For instance, the motive of the “‘power of Rome” 
ry, in “Los Pirineos” is built upon a harmonic progression much in 
-di- use among the contemporaries of Thomas Luis de Victoria. The 
vite other source is the popular song, the song of the people, the folk- 
ion song. Now in Spain there are two principal species of folk-song. 
Dsy The Catalanian, and the Mauresque. Pedrell has used both of 
in these species in the music of ‘‘Los Pirineos” and has used them 
‘he both with a due appreciation of their historical significance. 
ian In “Por Nuestra Musica” he says in effect: 
me, Before the composer of to-day lie a wealth of forms which the ad- 
rial mirable development of the musical art, during the last centuries, has 
the furnished to him. It is now for him to make himself master of the folk- 
St. melodies as themes to assimilate them, to amplify them magnificently. 
aed The national lyrical drama shall then ultimately be an apotheosis of 
sail folk-melody. 
nd With Pedreil should be mentioned Millet, Olmeda (equally 
be renowned as folk-lorist and composer) and Albeniz, the only one 


of this school who has been thus far honored with a world-wide 
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celebrity. The compositions of Albeniz are to the musical folk- 
lore of Spain as fruit to flower. They are the artistic fulfillment 
of the very spirit of these folk-melodies. 

In Italy the distinction between folk-music and art-music 
is by no means so apparent as it is in other countries. The grace- 
ful character of the people’s melody is imitated by the composers 
of opera, and the operatic melodies in turn become the songs of 
the people. 

The music of France, however, offers a curious blending of 
styles, inasmuch as two separate and distinct kinds have developed 
within the last hundred years. The French are pre-emintly 
a theatrical people. Their natural avenue of expression is the 
drama, the opera, the pantomime, the musical comedy, etc. For 
the first seventy-five years of the nineteenth century this music 
of the theatre faithfully expressed the French folk-spirit, even 
to the point sometimes of introducing an actual folk-song note for 
note, as in Bizet’s “‘L’Arlesienne.” But in the last thirty years 
or so, there has arisen a new school of French composers—in- 
dividual-erotic-eccentric-somewhat artificial—and having little 
to do with, or concern for, the folk-spirit. But inasmuch as these 
modern French composers have ignored the sustaining inspiration 
of the folk-spirit, inasmuch as they have in the pursuit of their 
fascinating individualities, somewhat lost sight of their funda- 
mental relation to the race, do I believe that a large proportion 
of their music is destined to but a short life. M. Vincent d’Indy, 
indeed, the most thoughtful of the modern group, realizes the 
danger of artificiality and himself declares that he listens ardently 
to the “‘cry of the earth,” as he eloquently calls it. Such a work 
as his Symphony on a mountain air, which consists of various 
treatments of a most beautiful folk-song, attests to the sincerity 
of his protestations. But M. d’Indy, in his ‘Cours de Composition 
musicale” states his belief that folk-songs are derived from litur- 
gical chants, in support of which he declares that during the middle 
ages the music of the church was the only music which the “people” 
heard and that it was most natural that they should strive to 
imitate it and to adapt it to their own purposes. He, in fact, 
makes the statement: ‘‘The ‘People’ are in no sense creator; 
they are on the contrary a marvellous adapter.” This utterance 
contrasts strangely with the dictum of Glinka, already quoted, 
to the effect that “‘the nation must be considered as ‘creator’ 
and the composer rather as ‘arranger.”’ Personally I believe 
that Glinka in his utterance has struck more nearly to the heart 
of truth than has M. d’Indy. 
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Taking a bird’s-eye view of the art of music as it has developed 
and blossomed forth within the last two centuries, it seems to 
have gradually awakened from a long, scholastic and somewhat 
artificial sleep. Composers seem to sing more from their hearts 
—to express more fundamental human emotions. Hence their 
music seems to have a broader and more powerful appeal than 
of yore. This I believe to be due to the gradual introduction and 
expression of the ever vital folk-spirit. Thus saith the seer, 
Richard Wagner: “The folk-element has forever been the 
fructifying source of all Art—as long as (free from all intellec- 
tualism) it can raise itself in spontaneous ascending growth to the 
height of an Art-work.” 


ITI. 


To express his emotion by means of “‘song” or vocal utterance 
of some kind is a most primitive trait of the human being. Almost 
without exception the testimony of discoverers and explorers 
establishes the fact that there is no race of savages, however 
primitive, which does not possess some rudimentary form of 
musical expression. Now it is a universally accepted theory 
that the study of primitive man as he exists in various parts of 
the earth at present will afford us a more or less truthful picture 
of the actual condition and status of development of our own 
remote ancestors. The primitive cries of joy, wails of sorrow, or 
shouts of triumph which have been heard, noted, or told about 
by the early explorers should therefore possess a unique interest 
for us as being the very ancestors of our own folk-songs. (Darwin, 
indeed, tells of one of the man-like apes—the gibbon—which 
possesses a musical voice an octave in compass and which may 
fairly be said to sing). 

In consideration of the foregoing we are safe in concluding 
that at no period of his development has man been altogether 
songless. His primitive vocal utterances have undoubtedly ex- 
pressed or reflected his fundamental emotions, have been of 
a piece with his rough life and have been limited in their mu- 
sical structure by the co-existent development of his intellect. 
And they have undoubtedly been expressive of “‘group”’ emotions 
or emotions shared by a large number of persons rather than the 
emotional expressions of single individuals. The individual as 
creative artist had not yet arisen. The first song-germs—archeo- 
logically considered—were therefore, in effect, real folk-songs— 
songs of the folk—and inasmuch as they arose among a par- 
ticular tribe or race-group, were they expressive of the emotional 
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characteristics and general quality of intellectual development of 
that particular group. 

Externally these primitive songs probably bore very little 
resemblance to what we at the present day term folk-songs, 
As the race has progressed by very gradual steps from the con- 
dition of absolute barbarism, its style of musical expression has 
naturally changed in conformity with its advancement. But the 
principle of “group” musical expression—the folk-song principle 
—is as old as the hills and has been operative, I believe, just as 
long as there have been human beings. To put the matter in a 
nutshell: humanity has always had folk-song, or something 
equivalent to it; the songs of the different groups of humanity 
have faithfully reflected the differences in character of these 
different groups. 

I also believe that when through accident or otherwise a 
song originating with one group was appropriated by another 
group, this very song, by a process of unconscious adaptation, 
came in time to reflect the character of the group which had 
adopted it. A striking instance of the occurence of this thing 
in modern times is the treatment given to the Hungarian melodies 
by the Gipsies. The Gipsies have practically adopted the Hun- 
garian melodies as their own, but with what a wealth of ornament, 
with what langorous and Oriental grace have they clothed them! 

The primitive musical utterances of a primitive people began 
to assume by very slow degrees more and more definite and 
organic forms, more power of expression, more subtle distinctions 
of musical character from the musical utterances of other primitive 
peoples. At length that which was worthy to be called “‘song” 
was born. In the evolutionary process this effect of “song” was 
naturally arrived at by the continuous interaction of the superior 
musical individual and the conservative spirit of the tribe. This 
superior musical individual was the germinal prototype of the 
musical genius—the composer —and the “song” was folk-song. 


* * 


* 


The “‘genius” is born of the people. The people in turn are 
led by the “genius.” These two are mutually dependent. The 
one is body, the other brain. The brain directs the body, but 
in turn is dependent on the body for its very life. In plain lan- 
guage, the people must have leaders. Individuals who see ahead 
and by the flashing of their intelligence light up the path of 
progress for the mass. This kind of individual is a seer or “genius” 
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and is a specialized organ of the “people,” even as the eye is a 
specialized organ of the body. It follows that as the “people” 
cannot get along without the “genius,” so the “genius” cannot 
get along without the “people.” That is to say, the people cannot 
progress or go forward without a captain, but this captain in 
his turn must speak a language not too difficult for the people 
to understand. He must not only tell of the new things which 
he sees, but must so tell it that the people may get the message. 
Otherwise he is not a success as a captain. 

On the most obvious plane these leaders are discoverers, 
explorers, or generals; those who discover new lands, as Columbus; 
those who explore virgin territory, as La Salle; or those who by 
force of conquest acquire new domains, as Washington. Or these 
leaders may be captains of industry, industrial or railroad or- 
ganizers, financiers, or any one in our every-day life who has 
brought forward a new and valuable idea making for the better- 
ment of our lives. Closely related to these are the inventors, 
those who by their inventions contribute to the comfort, the 
economy and the efficiency of our lives. Lastly there are those 
discoverers, inventors, revealers of unknown beauties of thought, 
of idea, of sound, color, and form: the authors, poets, sculptors, 
painters, and composers. These are the highest incarnation of 
the principle of “genius” and their greatest works are indeed 
as beacon lights to humanity. Their true type‘is “Prometheus, ” 
who stole fire from the gods and brought it to men. These ideal 
heaven-stormers do indeed bring sparks of the divine fire in answer 
to the needs of humanity, and, alas but too frequently, like Prome- 
theus, call down upon them the wrath of the gods for so doing. 

So we see that the individual, even though he be that indi- 
vidual who leads the people, is himself sprung from the people, 
and if his works are to contain the quality of greatness, or enduring 
significance, he must not separate himself entirely from the people. 
The individual even tho’ he be a genius has his roots, both physical 
and spiritual, in the soil of the Folk. He is like a tree which 
springs from the soil of the earth, which spreads its branches and 
leaves in ever new and individual forms; yet draws its elements 
of strength, its possibilities of life, from the earth from which 
it springs. So with the creative artist. His work may be ever 
so individual, original and interesting, but unless it also has in 
it some of the spirit of the folk from which he himself came, it is 
insignificant and destined to a short and shadowy existence. 
For a creative artist to separate himself entirely from the spirit 
of the Folk, to produce works having absolutely no folk-elements 
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in them, would be like chopping a tree down, severing its connection 
with the earth, and then expect it to go on living. In a word, no 
artist can attain to greatness who loses all connection with his 
people. It is the spirit of the ‘‘People” that furnishes him with 
the very fundamentals of his greatness. 


* 


7 


* 


The art of music is a child of the Church. For the first 
thousand years of its history the Church drew to itself and em- 
ployed in its service practically all of the greatest intellects and 
talents in Western Europe. So great and all-powerful was the 
influence of the Church that secular thought and expression were 
practically non-existant. The arts, particularly architecture, 
painting and music, were the most powerful organs of Religion. 
Architecture found its flowering in the cathedral; Painting, in 
religious pictures, and Biblical scenes, while the Art of Music 
was naturally devoted to the service of its mother. Its very 
forms and methods of expression were prescribed by sacred ritual 
and as an art it had no recorded existence apart from the Church. 

Where all this time was the spirit of the Folk? It was doubt- 
less alive, but disregarded. For the generations of creative 
artists brought up and trained in the service of a remote and 
magic mysticism had not as yet dreamed of the larger and more 
fundamental service that awaited them: the service of the Folk- 
spirit. It was thus the spirit of the Church and not that of the 
People which found expression in early art-music. 

Although the Church itself was largely a creation of the 
folk-spirit, it had gradually through a thousand years withdrawn 
itself farther and farther from that spirit; it had detached itself 
by imperceptible degrees from the life of the Folk, until it finally 
stood by itself upon an almost inaccessible height of awe-inspiring 
mysticism and authority. All in regard to the church was con- 
sidered sacred. All that expressed the folk-spirit was considered 
profane. 

At length, however, there arose great protests on the part 
of the Folk-spirit. Struggles to be free of the mystic dominion 
of the church. That culminating in the 15th century was definitely 
artistic (the Renaissance); that occurring in the 16th century 
was definitely moral (the Reformation). Both of these move- 
ments had a great subsequent effect upon the secularization, the 
liberation, of the arts, and particularly Music. The subsequent 
centuries down to the present show a gradual loss of the sacred 
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character of music and a gradual increase of its humanly expressive 
character. For some time after the Renaissance music continued 
to reflect medieval sacred influences. Secular music did not get 
a fair start as an art different from that of the Church until after 
the definite rise of purely instrumental art-music about the close 
of the 16th century. 

Many instances could be cited in which old church composers 
have used folk-melodies in their compositions. But their manner 
of using them has been with no regard for their essential “‘folk”’- 
quality. They have been used rather as a “‘cantus firmus” 
around which to build a structure of counterpoint in the old 
church style. The inherent quality of the theme has in most 
instances been entirely ignored by them, the rhythm frequently 
altered; and the melody thereby drawn all out of its original 
form; and well-nigh indistinguishable by the listener, unless pointed 
out to him by a scholar in music. 

In the fifteenth century indeed we find that many Masses 
were composed by Dufay, Josquin and others with certain alleged 
folk-melodies as a basis. The most celebrated melodies of this 
nature which were so used were “‘L’Homme armé,” “‘Se la face 
ay pale,” “‘Adieu mes amours,” “Des rouges nez” and others. 
These melodies are hardly to be classed as true folk-melodies, 
inasmuch as they more strongly reflect the influence of the church 
modes, than express the spirit of the folk. It is interesting to 
note, however, that this budding tendency in the art of music 
to identify itself more nearly with the spirit of the Folk was at 
that time regarded simply as profanation. However, the intro- 
duction of these melodies did not seriously affect the liturgical 
character of the music, as in most instances it would certainly 
take the alleged acumen of the traditional Philadelphia attorney 
to discover that they were there at all. 

Even as early as the thirteenth century it was somewhat 
the custom among composers to introduce folk-melodies into 
their compositions in contrapuntal combination with church 
hymns or Gregorian Chants. In the Codex of Montpellier (circa 
1250) there is an example of this by an anonymous composer, 
the folk-song ““He mi enfant” being made use of in the above- 
mentioned manner. It is almost needless to say, however, that 
the resulting composition has most successfully neutralized the 
folk-quality of the original folk-song. _ 

About this time (1250), however, there occurred what has 
since become one of the “historical mysteries” of music. This 
was the composition of ‘Sumer is icumen in,” a three part canon, 
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by the English monk John of Fornsete. The melody of this 
little piece is quite charming, full of folk-character and simple 
human feeling. Even at this distance of time, it sounds pleasant 
to us, and is as it were a breath of the folk-spirit which never 
really dies. But this is almost a solitary instance. The composi- 
tions of Adam de la Hale, the most distinguished contemporary 
of John of Fornsete, are to my mind somewhat intellectually 
ugly in comparison. 

But the introduction of the folk-element into art music, the 
folk-melodies and peoples dance rhythms, with a true appreciation 
of their racy and suggestive character, did not take place until 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Even then these folk-strains were 
introduced by composers more as interesting exotics, as curiosities, 
rather than with a desire to develop them for their own sake. 
They were introduced as bits of color, as bases of contrast, as 
piquant elements of variety. Their spiritual and suggestive 
aspect as a basis of inspiration was completely overlooked. It was 
really not until the 19th century that the People came into their 
own as regards the art of music. 

It was a long and gradual journey from the remote heights 
of religious mysticism to the spirit of the Folk. But our day sees 
it accomplished. The art of music becoming through the cen- 
turies even more humanly expressive, has finally lost its recondite 
and artificial character and has received in its stead the inspiration 
of the Folk-spirit. So to-day we see national schools on every 
hand. There is German music, French music, Russian music, 
Italian music, etc., each having its distinctive race character, 
and being a triumphant expression of a certain Folk-spirit. 


* * 


* 


We have now examined somewhat the natural history of 
folk-song; have in fancy been present at its birth; have realized 
its true relation to the Folk. We have also seen the necessary 
relation existing between a great man and his People. How the 
“‘genius” must lead the people and yet draw his inspiration from 
them. We have briefly traced the gradual emancipation of the 
art of music from the service of the Church to the service of the 
various Folk-spirits. Finally I would speak of America and of what 
we may expect when it comes to pass that we have a musical art of 
our own which shall express us in distinction to any other people. 

The immediate future of American music and native culture 
generally certainly looks pretty dark. The majority of the 
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various peoples who have in part migrated from Europe have 
for the moment largely forgotten their culture, their poetry, their 
art, and their popular ideals generally. All this they have left 
behind and in coming to a place where there exists no native 
cultural life; in which the very idea of culture (at least among 
the people) is a laughing stock, they have soon degenerated, 
have been swept along by the irresistible power of their new 
surroundings and have enthusiastically embraced the life and 
pleasures of the new land. This much vaunted American liberty 
is very largely mere license, and the life of the people one of 
conceited and sophisticated ignorance. Their pleasures and 
occupations (when not making money) are of the most unrefined 
sort; a perfect merry-go-round of vulgarity. 

But I am convinced that this condition will not always endure. 
It is highly improbable that all the immigrants coming to our 
shores shall forget forever all of their folk-poetry, their traditional 
virtues, their naive and expressive folk-songs. Indeed, the better 
class of these transplanted peoples have brought much of their 
refinement and traditional folk-culture with them, as witness the 
German choral societies with every now and then a great “‘Saen- 
gerfest.”” These fragments of different folk-consciousnesses, with 
their different folk-poetic and folk-musical contributions, will 
eventually coalesce and form a folk-consciousness in this country; 
from which soil, and nourished by these elements, the real American 
music shall eventually arise. But this is no imminent thing. I am 
looking now far into the future—say one or two hundred years. 

There is much music being written to-day in America. But 
by far the larger part of it is imitative. And it is imitative of 
the developed musical art of Europe. The “Musics” of the dif- 
ferent races in Europe have, especially in the 19th century, been 
developed, fed, and invigorated by the Folk-spirits of those races. 
Even with the great background of these Folk-spirits certain 
schools of art-music have become needlessly artificial, lifeless, and 
suffused with an aggressive and impudent intellectualism. This 
is bad enough, but when now in America our composers imitate 
those already moribund compositions it is still worse. It is like 
an imitation of an imitation twice removed from the source of life. 

This condition arises, I conceive, from the fact that we have 
not as yet a fundamental, strong, and definite folk-spirit here in 
America. What folk-spirit there is, is at present nearly all com- 
mercial and I regret to say jingoistic. A far different spirit 
from that on which the National schools of Europe are founded. 
But until we do have a fundamental folk-consciousness of a 
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quasi aesthetic character in America, our composers will naturally 
turn to Europe for models, and inasmuch as they do this will 
their work be non-significant in the founding of an American 
school of music. 

It seems not only just but extremely probable that the 
future edifice of American art-music will rest upon the substratum 
of European folk-music. Not that it will be developed from any 
particular racial style, but like our population will draw elements 
of strength and vitality from many sources. The melodies, the 
themes, the magnificent curves of musical beauty which shall 
yet appear in American music when it comes to pass that our 
music really expresses the spirit of America;—these melodies will, 
I believe, contain many an echo of the folk-music of the different 
European races. The rugged character of the northern strains; 
the graceful beauty of southern songs; the piquancy and delicacy 
of French folk-music; weird and seductive Russian dances; the 
comfortable and home-loving songs of the Germans; all these 
and more shall form the compost from which broad, sweeping 
and torrential American melodies shall be composed. 

And this thing will naturally happen; for art, and culture 
generally, is a growth, a mysterious becoming, something which 
eventually arises one knows not how, and whose sources are of a 
secret, hidden and mystic nature. 

The Art of a race arises and speaks of that particular race 
consciousness quite independently of the will to make it do so. 
We cannot compose a piece of German music by consciously 
making use of German folk-songs, or a piece of Spanish music 
by consciously using Spanish folk-tunes. But inasmuch as the 
individual composer is guided and ruled by the spirit which made 
the folk-songs does he compose Spanish or German music. There- 
fore we should not hope to create American music by consciously 
using as thematic material the folk-songs of the different races, 
but I claim that echoes, and reflections of the racial spirits shad- 
owed forth by all the various folk-songs will be present in the 
future American music when it actually comes to be written. 

The folk-songs of a race, often born in sorrow, and cherished 
with love through hundreds of years, become at length an integral 
part of the race consciousness and are well-nigh inseparable from 
it. America is not merely an association of persons, but also a 
mixture of race consciousnesses. These latter are, however, ever 
tending toward an amalgam, a union, which shall ultimately be 
dominated, it is true, by American ideals, but which shall yet 
retain in its complete flowering, elements of strength, beauty and 
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culture derived from each of the race consciousnesses which have 
entered into its formation. The future complete America will, 
I believe, have seized from each of the older races its particular 
and essential contribution of character to the commonwealth of 
the world, and the combination resulting therefrom will form the 
rich soil from which new and glorious art shall spring. 

Now in the realm of the tone-art what music is it that most 
faithfully and sincerely reflects the spirit of a people? Surely 
the Folk-songs of that people. Also their Art-music, inasmuch 
as it is in accord with, and an extension of, the spirit of their 
Folk-songs. If this is accepted as true, then it seems perfectly 
obvious that our coming American music will—perhaps not be 
built upon—but will contain and reflect elements derived from 
all the folk-songs of the various races—fused together by the new 
and all-powerful element denominated American spirit: a mood 
of fundamental optimism and heroic valor; a will of accomplish- 
ment, laughing at death. For America is surely the largest 
adventure of Humanity in recent times. Humanity, Antzus-like, 
has here again touched the mother-earth of primal conditions, 
from which she is ultimately destined to arise filled with new 
strength and virility. 
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ON FRIENDSHIP” 
By KATHARINE SCHERMERHORN OLIVER 


Measured against the frailties and exposures of humanity, 
what a friend a piano is after all! Taken in its own right it claims 
attention—always ready to fit in to your mood without intruding 
more of its own personality than time and usage have made ob- 
vious, always calm, strong, and helpful. In return for a thousand 
voicings of your despair, helplessness, solemnity, humor, joy, it 
asks nothing. The self-effacement of my piano makes me long to 
push it out in the air, to give it a view of the blowaway tree that 
it just misses,—to perform any of the hundred attentions that 
you would give to a friend that couldn’t move about. I could 
dust indefinitely that my piano should have a shining morning 
face. And I count the man inhuman and no musician who will 
pile his bound Beethoven sonatas, hymnals and opera scores 
upon his aching piano’s back. There is the slightest excuse if 
he pleads warmth, but he must have heard of velvet. And surely 
he should consider sound waves. But perhaps he has no right 
to have a piano. So many people haven’t, and so many people 
own them. They are (Heaven help that piano’s pride!) for the 
children to practice on; or, and I can scarcely bring myself to 
write it, they are for “looks.” Now the soul of a piano with 
its depths and shadows and subtleties is no light thing to trifle 
with. It can be approached gently and treated intelligently, and 
presently with shy eyes but abounding enthusiasm it will spring 
to you to be your willing friend on all except perhaps rainy days. 
It has the reviled and coveted and misquoted artistic tempera- 
ment. As a salient characteristic of the latter, the weather 
affects its soul along with its body. A cold will cause the loss 
of all its sunny serenity of mind. But each piano is different—it 
is ignorant to generalize. 

I remember when our first Steinway grand came. The family, 
losing individual acumen when together, thought and talked in 
chorus. With the expressman—the servant of the new visitor— 
still there, with traveling togs and gear about its heels, they 
pushed and prodded me to “try it.” And I would not. I am 
pleased to this day when I recall the fact that I did not touch 
the keys at all, but slipped away behind taller figures. A second 
later I heard a Chopin waltz crashing out, and fled farther away 
in distress, feeling for the piano. Late that night when the 
family were interested in other things I made my way to the 
high bench and clambered up; and there in the calm of order and 
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decency I played “Der Dichter Spricht” of the Kinderscenen. 
And I felt rewarded. Those liquid pure tones assured me that 
I had done well, and that when I asked I should have balm for 
the soul and peace to the mind. When I leave my piano in these 
later days I play “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” but when 
I return to it Schumann’s perfect notes assure me of usefulness 
in life and joy in living it. 

Not every piano will so respond. There is the old square 
piano in the country where we sometimes go to see our great 
grand-mother’s home. It is a very dear friend, but old and tired 
and can not help grumbling a little. You have to treat it very 
gently and quickly. It likes best the Grieg “Spring Song” and 
“Anitra’s Tanz” or something tinkling and imitative like the 
de Sévérac “Dancing Doll on the Music Box.”” You must amuse 
it, and so it can only receive a short visit each day; for one can 
not be always amusing. It is too bad that it is getting childish, 
but the pride that came into being with the consciousness of 
development in usefulness and subtlety over its ancestors is not 
lost. I don’t mean to say that those who had gone before were 
not honored. You can not see an ancient spinet or clavichord 
to-day, weak, tinkling, discouraged as they are at often being 
locked up in cases devoid from companionship and expression, 
without knowing that some of their pride is still there and fed 
by the honor given them by every piano created since. They 
scorn indeed these “‘nouveau riche”’ clavichords, gold and white 
affairs with mottos like “La Douceur fait plus que la Violence,” 
that Chickering assures you are exact imitations. Imitations 
indeed—that is the word that hurts. The real clavichords re- 
member their old days under sunny Italian skies before Cristofori 
ever lived, when black-eyed musicians, and ladies in satins and 
pearls, rippled arias across their ivory keys. Or they think perhaps 
of some French court where they stood in state, rich in gold and 
gay pictures on their backs, of ladies reclining beneath feathery 
trees, while in golden candlelight Couperin, or better still Rameau, 
ran his supple fingers across their keys in a dozen variations on 
a given theme. 

But all of us do not appreciate family trees. I’ve met many 
a piano—complaining, loud, truly almost vulgar—that I will 
wager never guessed at a French court or a piano before itself 
for that matter. Such a piano has no right indeed to the family 
name, suggested, they say, since the liquid ripples that came 
from the first of the line reminded Cristofori or some other old 
Italian of that tinkling stream between Menagio and Porlezzo 
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that is called the Piano. And since the little stream only told 
half of the story, the name became Pianoforte. No, the bour- 
geoisie, the middle-class pianos can better boast their Christian 
appellations. One can grant them a quota of legitimate pride 
when they are put next to the masses, the unthinking, the pianolas, 
Only their scorn had best lie unexpressed—that lion of the popu- 
lace, the Welte-Mignon is a radical of no meagre pretentions. 

But it is a detached, abstracted radical—and such a one can 
never win the heart of the people. If you have seen Harold 
Bauer walk up to his piano and lay his hands on it, you will know 
how he loves it. And Paderewski, too, in a more domineering 
way. He will not tolerate a draft or a speck of dust on his. And 
Percy Grainger just enfolds his piano with a halo of sunshine. 
Most of these artists always take their own pianos about with 
them. I have often wanted to be great, that I might take mine 
on a trip and give it the honor that it deserves. As it is, I can 
only keep it well dusted and surrounded with glowing pictures 
and flowers. Perhaps love for it, perhaps jealousy, perhaps just 
interest in making friends makes me long to know every piano 
that I see. If you do not play you will never know the agony 
of sitting in a room where people are saying stupid things while 
you are longing to know the piano. If they would leave, if you 
could outstay them, if you could get up and play—but you do 
not want to play for them. If they ask you it is a slight relief, 
unless you do not feel like playing, which they can not understand; 
or unless they say: “I hope you will excuse the piano, it is rather 
out of tune, or very old.” Very old, you can bear best—some 
old people are very fascinating—but out of tune, out of its mind! 
oh! heavens, would they take you to an asylum to meet some 
friends? Do they think you have no feelings of pity and personal 
pride? Ah, but you are glad to come home to your own piano. 
No matter how many small sisters have been “doing Czerny” 
and small brothers stumbling at one finger bugle-calls, it will 
answer to your need. It will melt into some intimate Brahms 
intermezzo or Scriabine nocturne. It will give you the brilliance 
of Chopin, the honesty of Bach, or the glorious strength of 
César Franck. If we know our pianos and love them, and feel 
with them—what divine melodies shall we not find for ourselves 
and others? The joy of ensemble that leaps higher and higher 
with each piano, violin, and ’cello that joins the group, is here 
in small measure. We are not alone in an empty room or in a 
crowded auditorium if we know our piano. We have a friend 
indeed. 
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MUSIC IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION * 
By EDWARD J. DENT 


Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, but supreme beauty—a beauty 

cold and austere, like that of sculpture, without appeal to any part of our weaker nature, 

without the gorgeous trappings of paintings or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable of a 

stern perfection such as only the greatest art can show. Thetrue spirit of delight, the exalta- 

tion, the sense of being more than man, which is the touchstone of the highest excellence, is 
to be found in mathematics as surely as in poetry. 

Bertrand Russell, ‘The Study of Mathematics” 

(Philosophical Essays, London, 1910). 

“ |. . Questa scienza—che tale 2 l’Arte del Componimento Musicale, come figlia di 


Matematica.” 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Letter to Ferdinando de’ 
Medici, 1 May, 1706. 


MONG the many English institutions which it is almost 
impossible to explain satisfactorily to the orderly foreign 
mind, our system of degrees in music granted by the 

universities is one of the most mystifying. A great deal of very 

valuable research in the theory and history of music is done at 

German universities, but the dissertations in which it is embodied 

are rewarded with the doctorate in philosophy, not in music as 

a separate faculty. On the other hand the technical training 

in such studies as harmony, counterpoint, orchestration and 

composition, which are required for English musical degrees, are 
regarded by the Germans as belonging to the educational system 

of the Conservatoire rather than to that of the University. A 

closer investigation is apt to lead the foreign observer to the 

conclusion that a musical degree is no very strong evidence of 
genuine musical accomplishment, that the really notable musicians 
in this country, if he can bring himself to admit that there are 
any at all, tend to repudiate any connexion with the universities, 
and that many of those who do hold university degrees have never 
set foot in their universities except for the few hours involved 
in sitting for an examination and going through the brief cere- 
monial of receiving the degree. Indeed it once happened that a 
foreign musician totally unknown to me, even by name, once applied 
to me, through another foreign musician with whom I had only 
the most superficial acquaintance, to ask me to obtain for him 
the degree of Doctor in Music of the University of Cambridge, 
it being stated that the title of Doctor would be of material 
advantage to him in his career as a Kapellmeister, and that as 
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long as he was a Doctor of some sort it did not matter what was 
his university or his faculty. Being too busy in his profession 
to attempt obtaining a Dr. Phil. in Germany or Austria-Hungary, 
he thought that Cambridge would be delighted to welcome him 
on the strength of an oratorio of which he kindly sent me a copy. 
I replied in the only possible way by sending him a copy of the 
university regulations, since when I have heard no more of him. 
I will not venture to express an opinion as to the judgment which 
our examiners might have formed on his oratorio. 

The fact is that as with many other English institutions, 
above all such as are connected with the two older universities, 
the present conditions are the result of long-standing traditions 
gradually and irregularly adapted to serve modern needs; and 
as in many other cases, the practical reality is not to be judged 
by the apparent system. Degrees in music were conferred at 
Oxford and Cambridge as far back as the fifteenth century, and 
for a long time the doctor’s degree was simply a license to teach, 
in theory if not in actual law, so that there was no reason why 
the universities should concern themselves with music except as 
examining bodies. Hence the apparent want of system—the 
non-residence of the candidates, the non-residence of the pro- 
fessors, and until comparatively recent times the perfunctoriness 
of the examination. When Sterndale Bennett was appointed 
Professor at Cambridge in 1856, the reputation of university 
degrees in music was at a very low ebb, and he at once made it 
his constant effort to raise the standard required, not only in 
musical knowledge, but in general literary education as well. 

Alongside of this there is another aspect of university music 
which it is important not to forget. The peculiar social conditions 
of Oxford and Cambridge have always fostered the practice of 
amateur music and the formation of groups of music-lovers whose 
appreciation of the art has been at times considerably above the 
general level of culture. Thus in the early part of the seventeenth 
century Oxford was a musical centre of notable importance. The 
letters of the poet Gray give us some idea of music in Cambridge 
during the eighteenth century, and another indication of the 
interest taken in music at both universities may be gathered 
from the number of Oxford and Cambridge names which almost 
invariably figure in the lists of subscribers to the musical pub- 
lications of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
great expansion of the universities which took place during the 
course of the nineteenth century was naturally not without its 
influence on musical life, and when Sterndale Bennett took up 
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his duties at Cambridge he found that Walmisley had laid the 
foundations of a musical enthusiasm which his own devoted 
solicitude did much to develop. 

Sterndale Bennett himself had not been a member of the 
university, though Cambridge was his home until he began to 
make music his means of livelihood. His musical education 
had been strictly professional; nevertheless we must bear in mind 
that the atmosphere of Leipzig, at the time when he was living 
there, must have been decidedly literary in character with such 
men as Mendelssohn and Schumann at the head of musical 
activities. He was therefore peculiarly well suited to undertake 
the direction of music in Cambridge, in default of any resident 
musician of equal eminence. At Oxford the Professor was the 
Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley, elected in 1855, a musician who is 
not likely to be remembered by his compositions, but who was 
aman of learning and wide cultivation and, like Sterndale Bennett, 
did much good work towards the raising of standards. Both 
were definitely conservative in artistic matters, both were men 
who insisted on an accurate ideal of scholarship, academic in the 
best sense. That they should have been regarded by a later 
generation as academic in the worst sense is only the natural 
result of a certain inevitable tendency towards conservatism 
which is characteristic of such places, a tendency which makes 
for preserving antiquated forms without always realizing the 
history of their developments, an understanding of which would 
in most cases allow them to be developed further without any 
appreciable breach of traditions. 

That musical renaissance in England, as Mr. Fuller Maitland 
has called it, with which we principally associate the names of 
Parry and Stanford, was essentially an Oxford and Cambridge 
movement, and like the Leipzig movement of Mendelssohn’s 
and Schumann’s time, essentially a young men’s movement. 
Ido not propose to enter here into its connexion with the great 
musical movements of the Continent and the gradual recognition 
in this country of Schumann, Brahms and Wagner; nor is this the 
place to discuss the technical methods or the esthetic values of 
the compositions with which the leaders of the movement made 
their names. The characteristic ideals of that renaissance, so 
lar as the universities were concerned, were the recognition by 
academic authority of music as equal in rank with other university 
studies, and in justification of this, the duty of musicians to adopt 
amore literary and cultivated attitude towards their art; it was, 
ina nutshell, an attempt to join up into one united energy the 
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forces supplied by the resident amateurs of the universities on 
the one hand and the non-resident professionals on the other. 
In November, 1892, a report was issued by the Board of Musi- 
cal Studies at Cambridge recommending various changes in the 
regulations for musical degrees, the most important of which 
was the proposal that candidates for the Bachelor’s degree should 
be obliged to fulfil the same conditions of residence (nine terms) 
as are required for Bachelors of Arts. This reform was due to 
the initiative of Professor Stanford, as he himself stated at the 
discussion in the Senate House on May 23 of the following year, 
Among the signatories to the recommendations were Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Mr. W. S. Rockstro, in 
addition to resident members of the Board eminent in other 
branches of learning as well as music. The only dissentient 
was Dr. Garrett, at that time organist of St. John’s College 
and University Lecturer in Harmony and Counterpoint. His 
objections, as recorded in the Cambridge University Reporter, 
were concerned in the main with the proposed changes in the 
Doctorate. He had no objection to the obligation of residence 
on principle, but pointed out that the University up to 1877 had 
never provided the smallest encouragement in the way of offering 
teaching to candidates for the Mus. B. degree. The University 
was not in a financial position to provide a staff of musical teachers, 
and ‘‘it was therefore impossible for the University to alter its 
attitude with reference to instruction in Music. Moreover the 
fact that the Professor of Music was now non-resident must be a 
disadvantage. All that he had meant to express at the previous 
discussion was that if it had been possible to establish a musical 
school at the University and give the best possible musical teaching, 
the whole question would have taken a different aspect.” 
Outside the University there was much more bitter oppo- 
sition. The old-fashioned type of English professional musician, 
who had begun his musical career as a choirboy, becoming assist- 
ant to the local organist when his voice broke and picking up 
from him such instruction as he may have been competent to give 
in harmony and counterpoint, earning his living at the earliest 
possible opportunity by becoming an organist himself, was ex- 
tremely indignant at an innovation which required him to give 
up three years of his professional life to reside at the University. 
He had been allowed since the fifteenth century to take his degree 
without residence, and could see no adequate reason for altering 
a custom of such respectable antiquity. Nevertheless the new 
regulations were adopted by the University in 1893, and in spite 
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of those who prophesied that no candidates would ever present 
themselves at Cambridge after they came into force, the school 
of music made such satisfactory progress that suggestions for 
analogous reforms were brought forward at Oxford five years later. 

The prime mover in this case was Mr. W. H. Hadow. His 
scheme went even further than that of Professor Stanford, and 
it was proposed that no one should be allowed to be a candidate 
for the Mus. B. degree until he had already taken the degree of 
B. A. Professional opposition was naturally all the more violent, 
and Mr. Hadow’s adversaries even resorted to the device of 
circulating a set of scurrilous doggerel verses entitled ‘‘ Worcester 
Sauce” (Mr. Hadow was a Fellow of Worcester College), a copy 
of which was sent to me anonymously in November, 1898. This 
puerile squib, to which the author modestly refrained from put- 
ting his name, referred to an agitation organized by Sir Frederick 
Bridge and Professor Ebenezer Prout. Their contention was that 
the new regulations would “exclude the very class by whom the 
degree was most wanted, the great body of professional musicians... 
not so much on account of the want of means... but (because) 
they had not got the time to give two or three years to college 
when they ought to be earning their living and beginning to 
work at their profession” (Professor Prout’s speech, quoted in 
The Musical Times, November, 1898). The agitators succeeded 
in getting the proposals thrown out, and it was not until quite 
recently that even a modified scheme of reform, due mainly to 
Dr. H. P. Allen, organist of New College, formerly organist of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was carried through at Oxford. 

Argument must indeed have been impossible when, to judge 
from the most temperate of the anti-reform utterances, the op- 
ponents of the new regulations appeared to be absolutely incapable 
of conceiving that a man could derive any benefit whatever from 
a university education, musical or otherwise. The one really 
sound argument on their side was that of Dr. Garrett, that the 
University offered no adequate musical teaching. But as Professor 
Stanford very properly pointed out, this deficiency was not 
irremediable, and it can now be said without the slightest hesi- 
tation that candidates for musical degrees, both at Oxford and 
at Cambridge, will find no better teaching anywhere, in the 
subjects required of them, than is provided in their respective 
universities. 

It is not the intention of this paper to enter into a detailed 
discussion of their examinations or of their courses of study: 
Iam not sufficiently familiar with the conditions at Oxford, and 
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it would not be becoming for me to offer criticism on those at 
Cambridge. My object is rather to indicate in outline the position 
which the Universities have taken in the musical life of the country 
and to consider generally the directions which musical studies 
at a University should take, and the objects at which we should 
aim in organizing them. 

The function of a musical conservatoire, generally speaking, 
is to train performers, with a view to their earning a living by 
playing an instrument or by singing. Many of these students 
will no doubt become teachers, but their first aim is to obtain 
an efficient mastery of mechanical technique. _ Theoretical studies 
are of course not neglected, but they are generally subsidiary 
and do not as a rule proceed beyond a more or less elementary 
stage, except in the case of those who are definitely studying 
composition. 

In a university music is studied for its own sake and not 
primarily as a means of earning a livelihood. The conservatoire 
trains the fingers, the university trains the intellect. A conserva- 
toire is doing its duty, adequately at least, if it turns out a regular 
supply of efficient orchestral players and average music teachers; 
with the mere musical workman a university does not concern 
itself. We may say that the function of a university, in music 
as in other studies, is to produce leaders of thought—not neces- 
sarily Darwins and Ruskins, any more than Beethovens and Tur- 
ners, but men who, whatever their sphere of life, will feel them- 
selves possessed of a peculiar intellectual ideal which it is their 
mission to communicate to those around them. Those who make 
a serious study of music at a university will eventually become 
teachers and writers, directors of musical studies in schools, 
directors of church music, conductors perhaps, lecturers or writers 
of books on musical subjects. A certain number will possibly 
devote themselves to special research or even to the highest 
branches of composition. There will also be a large class of men 
who without being technically students of music are interested 
in the art, or who may during the course of their university life 
be led to become interested in it. To this last group as well as 
to the others the university has very important duties, for even 
those who do not penetrate very deeply into the technicalities 
of music may yet be permeated with the true academic spirit. 

The requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Music set 
out in their regulations by the various universities of the United 
Kingdom, in so far as they have issued them, appear to aim at 
much the same standard of knowledge—elementary acoustics, 
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harmony and counterpoint up to five parts, double counterpoint, 
canon and fugue in varying degrees of difficulty, together with a 
general knowledge of orchestration, the history of music and the 
standard classics, besides composition. The recently founded 
university of Birmingham requires harmony and counterpoint up to 
eight parts, and appears to lay more stress than the others upon 
performance on an instrument as well as on composition. The 
regulations regarding composition are so diverse that it would 
be quite impossible to form any idea of the standard required 
without having made a close study of examination papers and the 
answers given to them. Even in any single university the standard 
is bound to vary, within certain limits, according to the indi- 
vidual outlook of the examiners. 

It would be absurd to expect of any university, or indeed of 
any conservatoire, that it should turn out a regular supply of 
first class composers. What is beginning to be felt as a real 
disaster to English music—and no doubt the case is the same in 
other countries—is the fact that certain institutions do tend to 
encourage their pupils to regard composition as the means of 
achieving popular success, if not actually a livelihood. This is 
natural enough, since the newspaper celebrity of a number of 
young composers tends to enhance the reputation of the institution 
and of the teacher whose training they have enjoyed, besides 
giving a certain amount of flatulent satisfaction to those who 
are perpetually crying out for an exclusively national school of 
composition. 

Here it is that the young musician gains from the atmosphere 
of a university what might otherwise be sadly deficient in his 
temperament. Not only from his professional teachers, but still 
more from his contemporaries, and perhaps also from such teachers 
of non-musical subjects as he may frequent, he can learn the 
practice of self-criticism. He can learn to distinguish “journalism” 
from “‘literature” in his own art as well as in others; he can study 
composition, not in the belief that he is going to become a second 
Wagner, but as a training in language, just as he may learn to 
write English essays without ever aspiring to be a second Gibbon. 
It is from daily contact with men who are working at classsics, 
pure mathematics, philosophy and other such subjects, that he 
may gradually acquire the faculty of viewing music from an 
intellectual standpoint, of thinking and reasoning in terms of 
music itself. A mental attitude of this kind towards music is 
seldom achieved in conservatoires, except perhaps in the most ad- 
vanced classes and under the intimate influence of some particularly 
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gifted teacher; it is nevertheless a thing which, as experience has 
shown, can be brought home to men of average intelligence, not 
necessarily professional students of music, provided that it be 
presented to them in the right way. 

It is very noticeable that the younger generation of university- 
trained composers such as Ralph Vaughan Williams and Nicholas 
Gatty (Cambridge), Balfour Gardiner and the late George Kaye 
Butterworth (Oxford), have all won respect by virtue of their 
profound sincerity and their rigorous refusal to be seduced into 
facile brilliance or superficial emotionalism. In passing it may 
be noted that many of these are ardent enthusiasts for the folk- 
song movement—notably George Butterworth, whose premature 
death is the most grievous blow that English music has suffered 
through the war. It is well to remember that the folk-song 
movement, which has had such a far-reaching and inspiring 
influence on music in this country during the last few years, is 
very largely indebted for its inception to Oxford and Cambridge. 
It has very justly been associated in the main with Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, to whose energy much of its later development is due; 
but the ground had been prepared many years earlier by the 
devoted labours of Professor Stanford, Dr. Charles Wood, Dr. 
Arthur Somervell, Mr. Fuller Maitland and Mr. W. H. Hadow. 
Ireland, as has so often been the case in the history of British 
art and literature, took the lead; and it may be doubted whether 
we should ever have had so notable a development of English 
folk-song as a foundation for a new artistic language if Stanford’s 
settings of Irish melodies, his Irish Rhapsodies and his Irish 
opera Shamus O’Brien had not first shown the way. 

That natural facility of production which is characteristic 
of adolescence can be observed in music no less than in letters. 
It is notorious that many boys on leaving school can write ad- 
mirable Greek and Latin verse with the greatest fluency, although 
they may never make really learned scholars, and have not the 
application or the interest to acquire real classical erudition. 
Similarly there are a great many who write English verse, some- 
times of rare promise, and it is noteworthy that the composition 
of English verse is now much encouraged in schools. There is 
the same tendency among young musicians to pour out composi- 
tions in quantity. We shall do well to face the fact that this 
facility in composition is not necessarily a sign of genius, but at 
the same time it is most undesirable that it should be repressed. 
The art of music has always been surrounded with a great deal 
too much mystery, and those sharp winds of philosophy and 
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criticism which are always blowing in Oxford and Cambridge can 
do much to clear the musical atmosphere of mephitic nebulosities. 
The young musician ought to be given every possible encourage- 
ment to write, and every possible opportunity of hearing his 
own work performed, not necessarily in public. It is important 
that the young composer should learn to be himself his own severest 
critic, learn to think clearly in music and express himself clearly, 
rather than to place any reliance on the judgment either of mixed 
audiences or of casual journalists. For to think clearly and to 
express oneself clearly are the only things that a composition- 
teacher can possibly teach. Inspiration is not communicable, 
and to teach the manufacture of effects is merely pernicious and 
immoral. The young composer may one day have to realize the 
bitter truth that he is no second Beethoven; but if he has had a 
sound training in composition, he can say to himself ‘Du bist 
am Ende was du bist” and know that he is at least a better 
musician, to whatever branch of the art he may devote himself, 
for his studies in self-expression. He should at least have acquired 
something of that precious quality which we call scholarship, and 
which may perhaps be defined as the application of the xsthetic 
sense to erudition. 

It is notoriously difficult, as a rule, to induce pupils, especially 
those in whom the artistic temperament is pronounced, to take 
an interest in that very necessary branch of study, strict counter- 
point. The fault lies, as often as not, with the teacher, and still 
more with the innumerable text-books of the subject whose 
authors have copied their rules and examples from their pre- 
decessors without ever pausing to ask themselves what esthetic 
principles lay at the base of them or turning to the living works 
of the sixteenth century for their illustration. The function of 
strict counterpoint, as I need hardly point out, is, among other 
things, to train the mind in pure musical thought, in the sense 
of style, in the elimination of what is accessory and superfluous. 
Hence a man who has at school been taught to write Latin or 
Greek prose and verse will at once appreciate the practice of 
strict counterpoint as a study in style, and the same is probably 
the case with a man who has been trained to any form of pure 
scientific work, mathematical, philosophical or historical. From 
my own experience I can say unhesitatingly that by far the most 
intelligent and imaginative musical students whom I have known 
at Cambridge were men who had had the conventional classical 
training of the great English Public Schools. Not every student 
of music can be expected to have had these advantages; but in 
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the society of a university he will at least have the chance of 
becoming intimate with men trained to methods of accuracy 
and precision, who can thus communicate to him something of 
their intellectual outlook. 

The chief ground of complaint against the universities as 
centres of musical training is that the student has only the scan- 
tiest opportunities of hearing concerts and operas. This is in- 
evitable, as far as modern operas and modern orchestral music 
are concerned. Dr. Hadow was perhaps trying to make a virtue 
of necessity when he wrote in the second edition of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary ‘The musical policy of Oxford is and ought to be mainly 
conservative.” Indeed his next sentences are practically a con- 
fession of this—‘‘But while Oxford lays its principal stress on 
the great classics, it is fully alive to modern tendencies and keenly 
interested in the ideal which they pursue.” There is in fact no 
difficulty, even in Cambridge, where economic conditions are 
extremely unfavourable, in hearing a certain amount of modern 
pianoforte and chamber music, in spite of the prejudices of some 
elderly subscribers to concerts, and it may be justly maintained 
that chamber music is the best form in which to present modern 
tendencies to a keenly intelligent and critical audience of young 
musicians. 

Moreover the universities often offer musical opportunities 
which are not to be found elsewhere. A musician of liberal 
education ought to be acquainted not only with the obvious 
classics, but also with a wide range of music of the past. The 
really narrow-minded type of musician is the one which considers 
that music came to an end with the death of Brahms and did 
not begin before John Sebastian Bach. A knowledge of earlier 
composers is not to be derived merely from a course of lectures 
on the history of music. What is important is not the accumu- 
lation of biographical facts but an intimate and practical under- 
standing of the music itself. An understanding of this kind is 
only to be acquired by organizing, or at least taking part in, an 
actual performance; and for performances of this kind Oxford 
and Cambridge, at any rate before the war, offered frequent 
opportunities. At both places there were choral and orchestral 
societies, supported mainly by members of the university and of 
the women’s colleges, giving performances of classical and modern 
music, chamber concerts both professional and amateur, and 
separate college musical societies which often brought forward 
works of unusual interest. To give a few examples I may 
recall hearing at Oxford various works of Heinrich Schiitz, the 
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Amfiparnaso of Orazio Vecchi, and Bach cantatas innumerable; at 
Cambridge the Stabat Mater of Josquin des Prés, Bach’s Trauer- 
Ode, the Masque of Cupid and Death (Matthew Lock and Chris- 
topher Gibbons), Purcell’s Tempest music, Mozart’s concerto for 
three pianofortes, Bach’s concerto for four, with the Vivaldi 
concerto for four violins from which it is derived, Tallis’ motet 
for forty voices and other items which I do not ever remember 
seeing advertized for performance in London. There were, besides, 
opportunities for the practice of madrigals and motets, perform- 
ances by dramatic societies ranging from Aeschylus to Yeats, 
of which incidental music was an essential feature, and even 
operatic productions. Oxford set the example with Fidelio and 
Der Freischiitz, Cambridge followed with The Magic Flute, at that 
time (1911) almost an unknown work in England, and was actually 
rehearsing The Fairy Queen of Purcell at the moment when war 
was declared. 

In many of these cases undergraduates were not only per- 
performers but themselves responsible for the entire organization. 
Experience of this kind is a very valuable training. The young 
musician is called upon, it may be, to provide contemporary 
music for an Elizabethan play. He has to collaborate with the 
actors in considering the play and planning what amount and 
what kind of music is required, what material is available in the 
way of players and singers; then he must go to such sources as 
are accessible to him in libraries and elsewhere, saturate himself 
with the music of the period and select what he finds suitable. 
He will probably have to transcribe old manuscripts, decipher 
lute-tablatures, make a score from early printed part-books, edit 
and occasionally re-score the music for the band at his disposal, 
write out the parts, put in the necessary marks of phrasing and 
expression, rehearse his players and teach them to interpret 
properly a style of music which though not in itself difficult is 
completely strange to most of them. Then comes the further 
labour of rehearsing with the actors, arranging, planning, re- 
arranging so as to make the music fit in precisely with the action— 
a task needing not merely musical skill and judgment but often 
much tact and patience as well. Finally there is the superin- 
tendence of the complete performance with its inevitable demand 
for a cool head and a clear beat. Much the same happens when 
it is a case of preparing a recital of sacred music, such as often 
used to take place in some smaller college chapel on a Sunday 
evening, giving opportunity for studying a Bach cantata, a motet 
of Byrd, an anthem with strings by Purcell, or a concerto of 
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Corelli. There are many musicians who are quite willing to 
make use of what the publishing trade may have thrown at their 
heads; but at the universities we want to arouse that spirit of 
imaginative curiosity and persevering determination which will 
lead a man to find something unknown, write out the parts, 
rehearse it and awaken it to audible life. A man who has had 
a training of this kind will be able to achieve results of notable 
value when he takes up later on the duties of conductor of a 
choral society or director of music in a public school. 

But the work of a university is not confined to the teaching 
of undergraduates. There are many branches of advanced 
research in musical science which can hardly be carried on at 
all except by men who have had a university training, and which 
ought naturally to be carried on with the assistance and within 
the precincts of the university itself. There are a number of 
workers in England now whose researches have brought them 
recognition on the Continent and in America, and I have often 
heard it remarked in Germany that scientific investigation of 
this kind was England’s most valuable contribution to music at 
the present day. Those researchers are in almost all cases men 
who have graduated at Oxford or Cambridge; I need only mention 
such names as Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright (history), the Rev. H. M. 
Bannister (paleography), the Rev. E. H. Fellowes (English 
madrigals), Dr. W. H. Hadow, Sir C. H. H. Parry, Professor 
Donald Tovey, Dr. Ernest Walker (history and esthetics) and 
the late Professor H. E. Wooldridge (medizeval music) from Oxford, 
and Mr. C. F. Abdy-Williams (Greek music), the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Frere (plainsong), the Rev. F. W. Galpin (instruments), Mr. J. 
A. Fuller Maitland (clavier music), Dr. C. S. Myers (psychology 
and primitive music), Mr. W. Barclay Squire (bibliography), 
Mr. Sedley Tayior (acoustics) and Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard (Byzan- 
tine music) from Cambridge,' besides Dr. R. R. Terry, the learned 
director of the music at Westminster Catholic Cathedral, who be- 
longs to both universities. 

In music, as in other branches of learning, there remains 
much research to be done on those frontiers where two or more 
subjects meet and interact. It is at a university, above all, 
that there should be the best opportunities for the investigation 
of music in its relation to anthropology and ethnology, to physical 
science and philosophy, to language and the history of drama. 
Some studies, such as musical history, often involve a wide 
range of travel in search of original documents; but the student 
1The editor adds the name of Mr. Edward J. Dent without his consent. 
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who has been through a normal university course in music will 
have thereby laid a sound foundation of knowledge and of the 
methods and principles of research which will render his Wander- 
jahre much more profitable of results. 

So far I have considered university music only from the point 
of view of those who make music their primary study. But the 
musical duties of a university are not by any means limited to 
the work of graduate researchers and candidates for musical 
degrees. A university should be generally a centre of musical 
thought and musical activity in which not only can the music 
of the classical period be habitually studied, but the music of the 
remoter past and especially that of the immediate present may 
find intelligent and sympathetic appreciation. To this end popular 
lectures with musical illustrations may be of a certain value; 
but the best results are those which are obtained in a less formal 
way. University clubs and societies for the practice of music 
have been proved to have a very wide-reaching influence for 
good, and practical experience has shown in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge that the frequent performance of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century music is of the greatest value in opening the ears 
of people who previously may have even believed themselves to 
be “‘quite unmusical.”” Many of the people who crowd London 
concert-rooms to hear orchestral works by modern composers 
derive from them nothing more than a physiological stimulus, 
and are indifferent to the works of older musicians, because the 
physiological stimulus which they afford is comparatively insigni- 
fcant. But a man who is accustomed by general academic 
training to use his brains on all that his experience meets with 
will easily be led to enjoy Byrd or Dowland or Purcell, whereas 
he naturally finds Wagner or Tschaikovsky beyond his intellectual 
grasp, and refuses, from a feeling of menial self-respect, merely 
to “wallow” in their fullness of sound. I remember with amuse- 
ment and pleasure two clever friends who said to me once almost 
in one breath, ““Of course I’m hopelessly unmusical—the only 
sort of music I like is the things they play at the Marlowe Society,” 
1. é., Elizabethan or Jacobean incidental music to plays. Such 
people moreover will soon be able to progress by easy stages first 
to the appreciation of Haydn and Mozart and eventually to a 
real understanding of contemporary music. 

A few words may be added on the subject of Church Music, 
although that question is too large to be treated in detail, besides 
involving matters of too controversial a character to be con- 
veniently discussed here. The music heard in our churches is 
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only too often beneath contempt, and affords a painful contrast 
to the literary beauty of the words which it accompanies and the 
architectural beauty of the place in which it is performed. Surely 
it ought to be recognized that a sense of special vocation is as 
necessary to the church musician as it is to the minister of religion, 
and that the direction of church music involves as solemn a moral 
responsibility as the preaching of theological doctrine. If it is 
still held that a university is the place in which men are to be 
trained for the priesthood, the same view should be taken with 
regard to the ministry of music. Not only should there be special 
courses of study for church musicians, but the university should 
be in a position to offer both to musicians and theological students 
places of worship in which the loftiest possible standard of eccle- 
siastical music is set. There are certainly a few college chapels 
at Oxford and Cambridge in which the ecclesiastical and musical 
authorities have agreed to take an equally austere view of their 
responsibilities. But it is not in every college that M. Saint- 
Saéns’ charming recollections of Cambridge chapel services repre- 
sent the exact and literal truth, though his words are worth 
quoting :— 


Chaque collége est pourvu d’une chapelle—s’il est permis de 
donner ce nom 4 ce qui pourrait ailleurs passer pour une cathédrale— 
et la, chaque jour, les éléves assistent 4 l’office et chantent, revétus 
d’un surplis. Ce n’est pas un des cétés les moins curieux de ces Uni- 
sersités que leur caractére religieux, dont nos étudiants s’accommo- 
deraient malaisément. Mais cette religion anglaise est si peu génante! 
Les offices, trés courts, consistent surtout 4 entendre de bonne musique 
fort bien chantée, les Anglais étant d’admirables choristes. J’ai entendu 
la des choeurs de Barnby, d’un beau sentiment, écrits d’une plume 
impeccable qui n’est sans parenté avec celle de Gounod, un psaume de 
Mendelssohn. L’église anglicane est un lieu sérieux, artistique, nullement 
redoutable comme notre Eglise catholique, ou la Présence réelle, la 
Confession, mettent la terreur des inquiétants mystéres. Entre le salon 
anglais, ot la correction absolue s’impose, et le temple, la transition 
est 4 peine sensible. . 


If M. Saint-Saéns had stayed longer in Cambridge, he might 
have discovered that there are plenty of English undergraduates 
who “‘s’accommodent malaisément” to the discipline of compul- 
sory attendance at chapel, in spite of the charms even of Barnby’s 
impeccable pen! And as long as attendance at chapel is a matter 
of discipline and not of devotion, it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for music to be ordered there in an artistic spirit, since 
those in authority naturally find themselves obliged to make some 
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concessions to the less educated taste of their unwilling wor- 
shippers. 

The musical ability of a nation is not to be judged by the 
number of great composers that it has produced in the past, 
nor yet by the number of eminent musicians it may be able 
to show at the present day, but by the general standard of musical 
appreciation shown throughout the country. In England great 
progress has been made recently in elementary education, pro- 
gress due very largely to the Tonic Sol-Fa movement. The 
number of persons who can sing fairly well at sight is much larger 
than it was fifty years ago; but are they singing good music and 
only good music? Good or bad, there is an enormous demand 
for music of some kind; people of every station in life, consciously 
or unconsciously, feel it to be a vital necessity of their existence. 
It is for the Universities to take the lead in setting the highest 
possible standards for the nation’s music and in sending out 
year by year an ever-increasing number of men who will devote 
themselves to the dissemination of those ideals wherever their 
destiny may lead them. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
BEETHOVEN 


By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


HE present war—like all other wars, no doubt—is fertile 
I in unexpected reflexes from the most widely separated 
fields; and not the least among the surprises of which it 
is so prodigal is the discovery of a letter written by Beethoven 
toward the end of his life, whose hitherto unpublished text The 
Musical Quarterly is now enabled to lay before its readers. 
One might have supposed that all Beethoven’s papers, 
musical and otherwise, his scores, musical sketches, correspondence, 
conversation-books, were known to the world since the publication 
of his complete works with their supplements, and the spoliation 
of his literary remains. But the pages of this letter, for many 
years in the safekeeping of a collector in Lyons, who had adopted 
as his device the “‘scripta manent” of the Latins, shows that 
choice documents may still be brought to light; circumstances 
quite foreign to their object attract them from their hiding- 
places to assume their legitimate position in public collections. 
In the month of April, 1916, the courteous custodian of the 
archives of the Museum and the Library of the Opéra in Paris 
honored me by asking my opinion concerning the authenticity of 
a manuscript offered him as written by Beethoven himself, with a 
view toits purchase. Asa matter of fact, this manuscript had im- 
pressed him at first glance as possessing all the characteristics of 
Beethoven’s chirography; according to all appearances, it is an 
autograph, and an important autograph, of the Master’s, for this 
document comprises no fewer than six quarto pages. We con- 
pared it with facsimiles of authentic autographs, which fully 
sustained our initial assumptions; an analysis of the subject- 
matter confirmed them at every point. But the letter is undated, 
and neither the point of departure nor the addressee is given. 
After deciphering the text—a sufficiently difficult operation when 
Beethoven is concerned—it became possible to establish the 
essential meaning of the epistle, which we present below, face 
to face with its translation, to the readers of The Quarterly,’ 


1M. Banés, to whom we beg herewith to express our gratitude, was so kind as 
to authorize this double publication. 
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followed by certain commentaries wherein we have attempted 


an interpretation of its content. 


Erstaunlich werther! 

(p. 1 r°.) Hier den Brief an den Vice 
dir. reiszer,—ich bitte mit aller Scho- 
nung u. Zuriickhaltung wegen K. mit 
ihm zu sprechen, ich thue das meinige 
nach meiner Einsicht u. Art u. bin 
tiberzeugt, dasz endlich ein gewiinsch- 
f tes Resultat erreicht werden wird, wir 
haben noch keine Proben, dasz irrende 
durch neue (1 v°.) jrrthiimer u. irrige 
Behandlung zurechtgewiesen wiirden— 
erkundigen sie sich doch noch gefil- 
ligst bey R., ob es ihm nicht beschwer- 
lich fallt sich mit mir schriftl. zu 
besprechen, weil ich alsdann einmal 
selbst zu ihm komen wiirde—Haszlinger 
wuszte schon gestern von der ent- 
sprung. Haushilt. meine Schuld ist 
es nicht, iibrigens ist so was nicht 
ohne Beyspiel, sonst wiirde nicht die 
polizeil. Verordnung existiren, d. h. 
sogleich allda (p. 2 r°.) anzugeben, um 
d. h. an Ort u. Stelle wieder zu schaffen, 
freylich bin ich es ja, denn [den?] es 
trifft denn kein Pflegmaticus bin ich 
ja, u. beym Kriminal werden ja erst 
die Ursachen Untersucht, die bey 
dem Menschen manches veranlaszen 
kénnen, nun Gott sey dank, so weit 
ist’s noch nicht, aber sagt ihr, ich 
handle zu feurig, freylich, ich warte 
nicht am Strome, bis jemand ertrun- 
ken ist, nun mit der Haushilt. gibt’s 
wieder ein wiener-gespasz, mit der 
[?] Pr. [?] v. Vivenot wird’s wohl eben 
so seyn, denn herzlosz seyd ihr alle, 
fiir Kastelli ist dieser Zufall gut in 
seine Biren (p. 2 v°.)—Wenn sie bey der 
Verein’s Kanzley vorbeygehen, ersuche 
ich demiihtichst um 2 Billete fiir 
Sonntag, ich bin zwar keine von den 
Sonnen des Verein’s, aber ich be- 
fruchte doch den Musikal. Boden So, 
dasz manche mir dafiir Dank wiszen 
—nun lebt wohl, ich hoffe Veritas non 
odium parit—jukt’s euch so kratzt 


(Translation) 


Astoundingly esteemed [Friend]! 

Here is the letter to Vice-director 
Reiszer,—please speak with him with 
all forbearance and discretion about 
K., I shall do my part according to 
my judgment and in my way, and am 
convinced that a desirable result will 
finally be reached. We have no re- 
hearsals yet, whereby the erring might 
be instructed through new errors and 
erroneous treatment—do me the kind- 
ness to inquire of R. whether he does 
not find it difficult to communicate 
with me in writing, for then I would 
come to him sometime myself—Has- 
linger had already heard about the 
runaway housek(eeper) yesterday; it 
is not my fault, besides, such things 
have happened before, otherwise the 
police-regulation would not be in 
existence, that is, to lodge information 
there immediately, so as to bring the 
housekeeper [?] back again. To be 
sure, it is I whom it hits, for I am no 
phlegmaticus, and in the criminal 
[court] they will begin by examining 
into the reasons which might move a 
person to certain actions. Well, God 
be praised, we haven’t got to that 
yet; but do you say I act too hastily?— 
true enough, I don’t wait by the 
river till some one is drowned. Now, 
as for the housek(eeper), that’s another 
Vienna joke; with Pr. v. Vivenot it’s 
probably just the same, for you all 
are heartless; for Castelli, this incident 
is good into his bears [untranslatable]. 
—When you pass the Society’s office, 
I beg most humbly for two tickets 
for Sunday, true, I am not one of the 
Society’s suns, but after all I fructify 
the musical soil so, that many are 
grateful to me for it. Now farewell, 
I hope that veritas non odium parit. 
If you itch, scratch yourselves. I beg 
you to let me at least know the result 
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euch—das Resultat von ihrer Unter- 
redung bitte ich sie mir wenigstens 
bald mitzutheilen, da mir gemiisz dem 
Briefe an R., wie sie sehen werden, 
es zu wiszen nithig, bis ich einen [?] 
Menschen allhier mit Diogenes La- 
terne gefunden habe, bitte ich sie 
doch einiges mitleiden gegen mich zu 


aiiszern— wie der 
inher ihrige 
Beethoven 


(p. 3 r°.) Nachschrift 

Von K. alles zu verschweig. ist 
unméglich, wenn B. [?] nur nichts 
schon vom Billard spielen weiss.-— 
Suchen zu erfahren—fein—ob er wirkl. 
5 stund. Kollegien hat—wegen Schle- 
mer die héchste verschwiegenheit dem 
Hr. v. R. zu emphelen, ich habe meine 
gute Ursache—sie werden an den Hr. 
Vice direk. einen wirklichen Vice 
finden,—er soll ihnen nur angeben, 
warum man sich wegen einem ort 
fiir Karl durchaus bey einem Profeszor 
wenden soll? Die Messe laszen sie 
durchaus nicht in seinen Hiinden, dem 
Masziven [?] Vice—welche plage fiir 
mich, o Gott nur weit von hier weg! 
—dulden——imer fort (p. 3 v°.)—Der 
weite weg in die Alleegasze von mir 
aus u. fiir jeden andern ist zu bemerken 

Vale et Fave 

Sie kénnen auch das Miéiidchen 
mitnehmen um die Mesze zu tragen 
ad libitum ich werde morgen friih 
darum Schicken ad libitum— 

Lesen sie den Brief 
an R. 

(p. 3 r°. in margin) 3 Monathe von 
November bis Ende Jenner sind voraus 
bezahlt ich will aber auch gern diese 
verlieren.— 


Text and translation once 
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of your interview soon, for according 
to the letter to R., as you will see, 
it is necessary for me to know it, 
until I have found somebody here 
with Diogenes’ lantern, I pray you to 
show a little sympathy for me— 

as 

yours 
ever 
Beethoven. 


Postscript 

It is impossible to keep everything 
quiet about K.—if only H. [?] [or S.?] 
for B.?] does not yet know anything 
about the billiard-playing.—Try to 
find out—fine—whether he really takes 
5 hour. lectures—Concerning Schlem- 
mer Herr v. R. should be cautioned 
to say nothing whatever. I have a 
good reason—In the Vice-Director you 
will find a real Vice,—let him tell 
you, anyhow, why one must positively 
address oneself to a Professor con- 
cerning a place for Karl? By no 
means leave the Mass in his hands, 
that massive Vice—what a worry for 
me, O God, only far away from here! 
—to suffer—for ever and ever—The 
long way to the Alleegasse from my 
house and for everybody else should 
be noted— 

Vale et Fave 

You might take the girl along to 
carry the Mass, ad libitum—I shall 
send for it to-morrow morning ad 
libitum— 


(Marginal note) Three months, 
from November to the end of January, 
are paid in advance; but I am quite 
willing to lose these, too. 


established, let us submit the 


observations which they have suggested to us. 

The exclamatory address, “Erstaunlich Werther!” quite in 
Beethoven’s style, should be collated with the beginnings of 
various letters dated in or near the year 1825, and addressed to 


Karl Holz, one of Beethoven’s familiars during this final period. 


/ 

Read the letter 
to R. 
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For example, at the beginning of August, 1825, when writing 
to Holz (an inexhaustible source of witticisms for him), Beethoven 
thus apostrophizes him: ‘Werther? Holz!” the interrogation- 
point indicating doubt whether he should write Werther (mascu- 
line form) or Werthes (neuter) to agree with the word Holz 
(wood), which is neuter in German. 

On the 24th of the same month, another letter (which we 
pshall quote further on apropos of Castelli) also starts with an 
exclamation: ‘“‘Bestes [neuter, this time] Mahagonyholz!” (Best 
Mahogany-Wood!) About this same time, and also in the year 
following, but now employing terms similar to that in the present 
autograph, he writes, “Werther Freund! Bester!” or “Ganz 
erstaunlich ungeschwefelter Bester!’”’ The conjecture thus ap- 
pears quite plausible, that our letter was addressed to Holz circa 
1825, a date which the following remarks will only serve to 
confirm. 

Beethoven sends his correspondent a letter for a certain Mr. 
Reiszer, “ Vice-director,”” whom he frequently miscalled “ Reiszig,” 
as the passage crossed out in the second line shows. The said 
) Reiszer was, in fact, the vice-director of the Polytechnic Institute 
attended by Karl van Beethoven, the nephew whose guardian 
the composer had been since his brother’s death, and whose bring- 
ing up occasioned him such grave concern until the end of his life. 
The “Description of Vienna” (Beschreibung Wiens) published 
by the Viennese historian Pezzl in 1824, devotes a few lines to 
Reiszer and the establishment over which he presided: ‘“‘The 
Realschule is managed by a Vice-Director, at present Herr Franz 
de Paula Reiszer (also favorably known as an author), aided by 
three extraordinary teachers of the Latin, Bohemian and English 
languages. [Page 297.] It was after failure to pass examinations 
that Karl had been sent to this Institute in order to prepare 
himself for a mercantile career. According to Schindler, he 
entered in the autumn of 1825—tightly rectified by Thayer! to 
“the spring of 1825.” 

Vice-director Reiszer was a great admirer of Beethoven, and the 
latter did not neglect either to write him, or to pay him frequent 
visits, with regard to his “dear rascal.” A letter dated ‘Baden, 
June 9, 1825,”’ and addressed to Karl, commences thus: “I have 
written Mr. v. Reiszig ....” Karl boarded in close proximity 
to the Institute with a certain Schlemmer (who should not be 
confounded with an earlier copyist of Beethoven’s, who had 


1See Thayer-Riemann, “Beethovens Leben,” vol. v, p. 214. 
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died in 1823), living in the Alleegasse No. 72, near the Karlskirche.! 
While Beethoven was in Baden, a summer-resort of which he 
was especially fond, Karl used to visit him during vacation-time 
and on holidays. This Schlemmer will reappear in the Post- 
script of our autograph. 

In this opening paragraph, Beethoven evidently alludes to 
some prank of his nephew’s, whom he endeavored, by every 
expedient, to keep in the path of virtue. 

The second paragraph refers to one of those domestic em- 
barrassments to which Beethoven was subject; Haslinger, the 
well-known publisher, was informed concerning this story of the 
housekeeper whom (probably) the Master’s irascible humor— 
“I am nothing less than phlegmatic,” he himself avows—had 
caused to flee without giving notice. But Beethoven does not 
mind being the victim of Viennese gossip, as was the fate of a 
certain lady, de Vivenot. Here there is an allusion, which we 
fail to understand, to some happenings in Vienna. Who was this 
lady, “Pr. v. Vivenot”? This French name oceurs only once in 
Thayer’s work (vol. v., p. 418) as the appellation of a physician 
mentioned in a conversation-book of near the end of 1826, who 
came to care for Beethoven in place of Dr. Wawruch. Dr. de 
Vivenot, born Dec. 25, 1764, ennobled (“Elder von Vivenot’’) 
in 1831, father and grandfather of Viennese physicians, had taken 
the degree of doctor in 1787; he had studied under the celebrated 
Van Swieten (the physician,of Maria Theresa, and the father of 
the musical amateur who was the friend and protector of Beetho- 
ven and Haydn). In 1831 de Vivenot founded and carried on, 
at his own expense, a cholera hospital; he died two years later. 
Beethoven’s abbreviation “Pr.” probably stands for ‘‘Professo- 
rin.” His remark refers to the wife of “Professor von Vivenot.” 

As for Castelli—or Kastelli, as Beethoven spells it—he is 
far better known. Ignaz Friedrich Castelli, who was born and 
died in Vienna, was one of the most prolific authors for the Austrian 
stage in the nineteenth century. The librettist of Weigl’s Schwei- 
zerfamilie, and arranger of the book of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 
he wrote and adapted for the Vienna theatres (more particularly 
after French authors) a considerable number of dramatic works. 
Can the “Bears” of Castelli, to which Beethoven alludes, have 
been some publication edited by himself, or a piéce @ succés, a 


1The Alleegasse runs past the Karlskirche, situated in the southern part of Vienna 
in the district (ward) of Wieden, near the left bank of the river Wien. Not far from 
this church there now stands the “‘k. und k. Technische Hochschule,” which, we be- 
lieve, succeeded the Polytechnic in the last century. 
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sort of local “‘review’’? This is another question to which we 
can find no answer. Furthermore, we know that Castelli, who 
was “‘Hoftheaterdichter” (court-theatre poet) from 1811, edited 
the “‘Allgemeiner musikalischer Anzeiger” from 1819 to 1840, 
and was himself a good violinist. Beethoven’s above-mentioned 
letter to Holz, dated Baden, Aug. 24, 1825, should be compared 
with ours; it begins as follows: 
Bestes Mahagonyholz! Best Mahogany-Wood! Pens are 
Federn sind uns nicht bekannt, unknown to us, be content.—Your 
nehmt vorlieb.—Lachen erregte mir letter made me laugh, yes yes, Ca- 
Ihr Brief, ja ja Castelli musz dran.  stelli must do his part. The thing 
Das Ding wird gedruckt und gestochen shall be printed and engraved for 
zum Besten aller armen Teufel von the benefit of all poor devils of music- 
Musikalienhindler ... ” sellers. . . 


Nohl, who reproduced it in his “‘Neue Briefe Beethovens,” 
compares the above lines with a passage from Castelli’s Memoirs 
(ili, 117): 

The great Beethoven, every time that he saw me, would always 
ask: ‘‘What’s the latest news in the line of monumental stupidities?” 
—Then I would repeat the latest bons mots and anecdotes, and he always 
laughed the more heartily, the scurvier the tale. Whenever he wanted 
to perpetrate some tomfoolery, I had to help; and to prove it I refer 
you to a letter from Beethoven to his friend Holz, which has already 
been printed in the newspapers, and in which he tells him he intended 
to play a fine trick on the music-publisher Steiner, saying verbatim: 
“Castelli must be in on that!” (dabei musz Castelli herhalten!). 


Who was this Vereius—for this word, twice repeated, cannot 
be read “Verein’s,” as we thought at first sight—of whom Beet- 
hoven requests two tickets for a Sunday performance?! Probably 
a director or secretary of the theatre, of whom “Beethovens 
Leben” makes no mention. Indeed, Beethoven adds with fine 
pride, and underscores with an energetic dash of the pen: “True, 
I am not one of Vereius suns, but after all I fructify the musical 

The letter closes with a reminder of the theme of the first 
paragraph, in which Beethoven begs his correspondent to com- 
municate with R. (that is to say, Reiszer) concerning Karl. 

When the letter is finished, at the very bottom of the fourth 
page, where the lines run closer and closer as the margin de- 
creases, down to the signature, according to a procedure habitual 
with Beethoven, the latter, before posting it, felt a need (yet 

1] agree with Dr. Baker that the words are indeed “Verein’s Kanzley,”’—Beet- 


hoven obviously meaning the office of a society whose musical soil he had fructified. 
Vereius as a proper name is most improbable.—Ed. 
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another habit of his, to which few exceptions are found) of summing 
it up, almost beginning it over again, in a postscript. At first 
of one page, finishing with a marginal note, this postscript is 
augmented by a second page, nervously scrawled with a bad 
pen that sputters on the paper. 

In this postscript mention is first made of Karl and a certain 
B. [?] whom we have not been able to identify. As to Karl’s 
billiard-playing, that is a matter only too familiar to us through 
various anecdotes, besides this fragment (inter alia) of a conver- 
sation between Beethoven and Karl Holz, jotted down in a 
conversation-book of the beginning of September, 1825: 


I went to see Karl Sunday to give him the ticket (says Holz); 
it was evening, and I learned from the servant that he had gone out 
that morning, and had not come home once for meals. ... I have 
tried taking him along with me to the beer-saloon, to see if he would 
drink much, but it seems to me that this is not the case. Now, I am 
going to invite him sometime to play billiards; then I shall see whether 
he is much out of practice. (Thayer, vol. v, page 518.) 


Beethoven then inquires of his correspondent—and the 
notion strikes him as excellent, “fine’’—to find out whether his 
nephew really takes five hours of lectures (Kollegien)—daily, 
probably. And here, too, we must compare the conversation- 
books with the present text. In the summer of 1825 (July or 
August) Beethoven, conversing with his nephew Karl, told him 
that he ought particularly to apply himself to penmanship, keeping 
accounts, and commercial work. ‘“‘Besides (Karl adds), I must 
hear all the lectures.” (Thayer, v, p. 519.) Somewhat later 
(in November) he says: “The lectures begin to-morrow”; then 
(still in November, shortly after the concert given on the 6th, 
in which the Quartet in A minor—Op. 132—was performed for 
the first time) he adds: ‘To-morrow I have two lectures; they 
commence at 3 o’clock.” And on still another day he mentions 
that he has Kollegien from 9 to 12 and from 8 to 5, etc. (Thayer, 
v, p. 521.) 

At about the same period Karl speaks one day of the wife 
of the aforesaid Schlemmer with whom he boards. He says that 
she had expressed a favorable opinion of the housekeeper, probably 
the very same mentioned by Beethoven in the body of his epistle, 
the flight of whom had so enraged him. (Thayer, v, p. 521.) 
Schlemmer, on his part (ibid., p. 522), praises the punctuality 
of his boarder, who “goes out regularly every morning and comes 
home every evening.” These words, and the two lines in the 
margin of the first page of the postscript, complete each other, 
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and incline us to date this manuscript in November or, at the 
earliest, in the second half of October, 1825. Beethoven had, 
in fact, paid Karl’s board at Schlemmer’s for three months in 
advance, beginning precisely with November, and therefore not 
earlier than towards the end of October; but he undoubtedly 
distrusts Schlemmer, judging that his nephew is not kept within 
proper bounds there, for which reason he tries to find a boarding- 
place for the latter (saying nothing to Schlemmer, of course) 
“with a professor” possibly, even if he should lose the advance- 
payment for three months. However, Karl still remained with 
Schlemmer during the following year, until the attempt at suicide 
which filled the measure of Beethoven’s “paternal” agonies and 
surely hastened his own end. 

On the other hand, we know that Beethoven, on his return 
from Baden (Oct. 14, 1825), had taken up his abode in the house 
where he was to die:—the Schwarzspanierhaus (House of the 
Black Spaniards), formerly a monastery, in the Alsergrund 
“quarter,” the present Ninth District or Ward of Vienna; while 
Schlemmer lived in the Alleegasse No. 12, quite near the Karls- 
kirche, in the present District of Wieden, a fact which explains 
the first almost illegible lines on the sixth, and last, page of this 
long letter: ‘‘Der weite Weg in die Alleegasse . . . ist zu bemerken.”’ 
Does this mean that the distance separating Schlemmer’s domicile 
from the Schwarzspanierhaus had to be taken into consideration 
on account of Karl? This is probably the correct interpretation 
of these hardly legible lines; though their elliptic form renders the 
sense obscure. 

Reiszer’s Polytechnic Institute appears to have occupied the 
site of the present k. k. Technische Hochschule, in the near neigh- 
borhood of the Karlskirche, the k. k. Taubstummeninstitut 
(founded in 1779), and the Theresianum (the old Chateau de 
Favorite); to-day all these edifices still face the Alleegasse. The 
present Fourth District of Vienna, called the Wieden District, 
was at that time outside the walls of the old town, already over- 
flowing its ancient ramparts, which were demolished in 1859 to 
make way for the Ring. Now, Beethoven lived at the opposite 
extremity of the city, likewise beyond the walls, in the vicinity 
of the Josephinum, an academy of medicine and surgery founded 
in 1784 by Joseph II. ‘‘ Der weite Weg” (mentioned in our letter) 
from Wieden to Alsergrund, and forming the passage between 
these two eccentric districts, represents a distance of some two 
and one-half kilometers, or a trifle less than two English miles, 
when one follows the Kirntnerstrasse, the Herrengasse, and (to 
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leave the old town again at the north) the Schottengasse, into 
which the Schwarzspaniergasse runs. 

It is only in the concluding lines of the Nachschrift that we 
meet with an allusion to a musical work—a Mass—by Beethoven. 
This Mass, we opine, can not be the genial Missa solemnis, a 
contemporary of the Ninth Symphony, but most probably the 
Mass in C, Op. 86, composed in 1807, performed at the palace of 
Prince Esterhazy in 1810, and sung at this very Karlskirche on 
the 18th of September, 1825. Smart, of London, who was then 
on a visit to Vienna, attended this latter performance. It is not 
unlikely that the score, or even the entire decidedly voluminous 
material, of this work had remained for several days in the custody 
of vice-director Reiszer, after the production. Beethoven requests 
his correspondent, whom we suppose to have been Karl Holz, 
to bring it back to him, engaging the assistance ad libitum of a 
servant-girl. 

This letter of nearly one hundred lines reflects all the thoughts 
engrossing Beethoven’s attention at the time when we venture 
to fix its inception—the end of the year 1825—a time when, as 
we are aware, the composer was absorbed, to the hurt of music, 
in his “paternal” cares. His sorrows, alas, were not yet ended, 
although his end was drawing near. And although Holz writes, 
about the 1st of January, 1826; “I have already spoken with 
Reiszer; he says that Karl conducts himself as one has a right to 
expect of a sensible man” (Thayer, v, p. 522), Karl, some weeks 
thereafter, was to attempt suicide in the environs of Vienna, 
adding a mortal pang to the agony which his unhappy “father” 
was already suffering. 

Nevertheless, music was not absent from the Master’s life 
during these tragic years, the years of the last Quartets, several 
of which were dedicated to Prince Galitzin, and one of them 
(Op. 131) to Field-Marshal Baron von Stutterheim, after the 
latter had received into his regiment Reiszer’s former pupil, 
who, renouncing his mercantile aspirations, had decided to take 
service in the Austrian army. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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Alexander Wheelock Thayer, January, 1888 
By courtesy of Mr. Krehbiel 
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ALEXANDER THAYER AND HIS LIFE 
OF BEETHOVEN 


By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL 


CAL QUARTERLY reminded me that the hundreth anniversary 

of the birth of Alexander Wheelock Thayer would fall in the 
month of October of this year and asked me to write a memorial 
of Beethoven’s great biographer for this journal. Mr. Sonneck 
knew that I had prepared the English edition (7. e., edition in the 
English language) of “‘ Thayer’s life of Beethoven” and graciously 
intimated that that circumstance pointed to the propriety of his 
choice of me as Thayer’s memorialist. I accepted the commission 
with gratitude, and am now seeking to fill it; but not with the 
glad enthusiasm which would have inspired me had not the 
world-war brought with it the most grievous disappointment of 
my life. For three years the manuscript of the English edition 
of the biography which had occupied my attention for ten summers, 
has been locked up in the vaults of a publishing house waiting 
for a time more propitious than the present for its publication. 
Thayer’s work is at once the greatest and in its history the most 
extraordinary of all books dealing with the lives of musical com- 
posers; a work which, although the creation of a layman and 
amateur, is a prouder monument to musical America than the 
sum total of the achievements of the country’s creative and 
recreative artists. When American readers shall be privileged 
to peruse in their own tongue the history which has brought 
them so much honor and put to shame the Beethoven biographers 
of Europe can not be predicted. Mayhap 


more than a year ago the Editor of THe Must- 


When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 


Scarcely before. But who shall say when that will be? However, 
as if prompted by a premonition, two months before completing 
the final revision of the manuscript I had obtained permission 
of the publishers to print the concluding chapters of the third 
volume, embodying my account of the last sickness and death 
of Beethoven in The New York Tribune; and for that publi- 
cation I wrote a prefatory chapter which, in a revised form, was 
629 
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to serve as an Introduction to the Biography. That chapter 
I have now turned into the memorial to Thayer which Mr. Sonneck 
solicited at my hands. 
* * 
* 


If for no other reasons than because of the long time and 
monumental patience expended upon the preparation, the vicis- 
situdes through which it has passed, and the varied and arduous 
labors bestowed upon it by the author and his editors, the history 
of Alexander Wheelock Thayer’s ‘‘Life of Beethoven” deserves 
to be told to the world. Thayer’s work it is, and his monument, 
though others have labored long and painstakingly upon it. 
There has been no considerable time since the middle of the 
last century when it has not occupied the minds of the author 
and those who have been associated with him in its creation. 
Between the conception of its plan and its execution there lies 
a period of more than two generations. Four men have labored 
zealously and affectionately upon its pages and the fruits of 
more than four-score of men, stimulated to investigation by the 
first revelations made by the author, have been conserved by the 
ultimate form of the biography. It was seventeen years after 
Mr. Thayer entered upon what proved to be his life-task before 
he gave the first volume to the world and then in a foreign tongue; 
it was thirteen more before the third volume came from the 
press. This volume, moreover, left the work unfinished and 
thirty-two years more had to elapse before it was completed. 
When this was done the patient and self-sacrificing investigator 
was dead. He did not live to finish it himself, nor to see it finished 
by his faithful collaborator of many years, Dr. Deiters; neither 
did he live to look upon a single printed page in the language 
in which he had written that portion of the work which was 
published in his lifetime. It was left for another hand to prepare 
the English edition of an American writer’s history of Germany’s 
greatest tone-poet. 

Under these circumstances there can be no vainglory in 
asserting that the appearance of the English edition of Thayer’s 
‘Life of Beethoven” will deserve to be set down as a significant 
occurence in musical history. In it is told for the first time in 
the language of the great biographer the true story of the man 
Beethoven—his history stripped of the silly sentimental romance 
with which early writers and their later imitators and copyists 
invested it so thickly that the real humanity, the humanliness 
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of the composer, has never been presented to the world. In this 
biography there appears the veritable Beethoven set down in his 
true environment of men and things—the man as he actually 
was, the man as he himself, like Cromwell, asked to be shown 
for the information of posterity. It is doubtful if any other 
great man’s history has been so encrusted with fiction as Beet- 
hoven’s. Except Thayer’s no biography of him has been written 
which presents him in his true light. The majority of the books 
written in late years, even that of Romaine Rolland, repeat many 
of the errors and falsehoods made current in the first books which 
were published about him. A great many of these errors and 
falsehoods are in the account of the composer’s last sickness and 
death and were either inventions or exaggerations designed by 
their utterers to add pathos to a narrative which in unadorned 
truth is a hundredfold more pathetic than any tale of fiction 
could possibly be. Other errors have concealed the truth in the 
story of Beethoven’s guardianship of his nephew, his relations 
with his brothers, the origin and nature of his fatal illness, his 
dealings with his publishers and patrons, the generous attempt 
of the Philharmonic Society of London to extend help to him 
when upon his death-bed. 

In many details the story of Beethoven’s life as told in this 
biography will be new to English and American readers; in a 
few cases the details will be new to the world, for the English 
edition of Thayer’s Biography is not a translation of the German 
work, but a presentation of the original manuscript so far as the 
discoveries made after the writing did not mar its integrity, 
supplemented by the knowledge acquired since the publication of 
the first edition and placed at the service of the English editor 
by the German revisers of the second edition. The editor of 
the English edition was not only in communication with Mr. 
Thayer during the last ten years of his life, but was also associated 
to some extent with his continuator and translator, Dr. Deiters. 
Not only the fruits of the labors of the German editors, but the 
original manuscript of Thayer and the mass of material which he 
accumulated came into my hands and they form the foundation 
on which the English Thayer’s Beethoven rests. The work is a 
vastly different one from that which Thayer dreamed of when 
he first conceived the idea of bringing order and consistency into 
the fragmentary and highly colored accounts of the composer’s 
life upon which he fed his mind and fancy when a student at 
college; but it is, even in that part of the story which he did not 
write, true to the conception of what Beethoven’s biography 
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should be. Knowledge of the composer’s life has increased since 
the time when Thayer set out upon his task. The first publication 
of some of the results of his investigations in his ““Chronologisches 
Verzeichniss” in 1865 and the first volume of the biography 
which appeared a year later, stirred the critical historians into 
activity throughout Europe. For them he had opened up a 
hundred avenues of research, pointed out a hundred subjects for 
special study. At once collectors of autographs brought forth 
their treasures, old men opened up the books of their memories, 
librarians gave eager searchers access to their shelves, churches 
produced their archives, and the hieroglyphic sketches which 
had been scattered all over Europe were deciphered by scholars 
and yielded up chronological information of inestimable value. 
To all these activities Thayer had pointed the way, and thus a 
great mass of facts was added to the already great mass which 
Thayer had accumulated. Nor did Thayer’s labors in the field 
end with the first publication of his volumes. So long as he 
lived he gathered, ordered and sifted the new material which 
came under his observation and prepared it for incorporation 
into later editions and later volumes. After he was dead his 
editors continued the work. 


* 


Alexander Wheelock Thayer was born in South Natick, 


Mass., on October 23d, 1817, and received a liberal education at 


Harvard College, whence he was graduated in 1843. He probably 
felt that he was cut out for a literary career, for his first work 
after graduation was done in the library of his Alma Mater. 
There interest in the life of Beethoven took hold of him. With 
the plan in his mind of writing an account of that life on the 
basis of Schindler’s biography as paraphrased by Moscheles, and 
bringing its statements and those contained in the “‘ Biographische 
Notizen” of Wegeler and Ries and a few English accounts into 
harmony, he went to Europe in 1849 and spent two years in making 
researches in Bonn, Berlin, Prague and Vienna. He then re- 
turned to America and in 1852 became attached to the editorial 
staff of The New York Tribune. It was in a double sense an 
attachment, for though illness compelled him to sever his con- 
nection with the newspaper and abandon journalism within two 
years, he never gave up his interest in it. He read it up to the 
day of his death and his acquaintance with the member of The 
Tribune’s staff who was destined to have a part in the completion 
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of his life-work began when, a little more than a generation after 
he had gone to Europe for the second time, he opened a corre- 
spondence with me on a topic suggested by one of my critical 
comments. In 1854 he returned to Europe still fired with a 
determination to rid the life-history of Beethoven of the defects 
which marred it as it was told in the current histories. Schindler 
had sold the memorabilia which he had received from Beethoven 
and Beethoven’s friend Stephen von Breuning to the Prussian 
government, and the precious documents were safely housed, 
though little consulted, in the Royal Library at Berlin. It was 
probably in studying them that Thayer realized fully that it 
was necessary to do more than rectify and harmonize the current 
accounts of Beethoven’s life if it were correctly to be told. He 
had already unearthed much precious ore at Bonn, but he lacked 
the money which alone would enable him to do the long and 
large work which now loomed before him. In 1856 he again 
came back to America and sought employment, finding it, this 
time, in South Orange, N. J., where Lowell Mason employed him 
to catalogue his musical library. Meanwhile Dr. Mason had 
become interested in his great project and Mrs. Mehetabel Adams, 
of Cambridge, Mass., also. Together they provided the funds 
which enabled him to go to Europe for the third time. There 
he remained till he died. At first he devoted his time to research 
travels, visiting Berlin, Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf (where he 
found material of great value in the archives of the old Electoral 
Courts of Bonn and Cologne), Frankfort, Paris, Linz, Graz, 
Salzburg, London and Vienna. To support himself he took a 
small post in the Legation of the United States in the Austrian 
capital, but exchanged this, after a space, for the U. S. Consulship 
at Trieste, to which office he was appointed by President Lincoln 
on the recommendation of Senator Sumner. In Trieste he re- 
mained till his death, although out of office after October Ist, 
1882. To Sir George Grove he wrote under date June Ist, 
1895: “I was compelled to resign my office because of utter 
inability longer to continue Beethoven work and official labor 
together.” From Trieste, when his official duties permitted, he 
went out on occasional exploring tours, but there he weighed 
and collated his accumulations of evidence and wrote his volumes. 

In his travels Thayer visited every person of importance 
then living who had been in any way associated with Beethoven 
or had personal recollection of him, among them Schindler, the 
composer’s factotum and biographer; Anselm Hiittenbrenner, in 
whose arms he died; Caroline van Beethoven, widow of Nephew 
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Karl; Charles Neate and Cipriani Potter, the English musicians 
who had been his pupils; Sir George Smart, who had visited him 
to learn the proper interpretation of the Ninth Symphony; Mos- 
cheles, who had been his professional associate in Vienna; Otto 
Jahn, who had undertaken a like task with Thayer’s, but aban- 
doned it and turned over his gathered material to him; Mahler, 
an artist, who had painted the composer’s portrait; Gerhard von 
Breuning, son of Beethoven’s most intimate friend, who, as a 
lad of fourteen, had been a cheery companion of the great man 
when he lay upon his fatal bed of sickness. With all these men 
and many others, Thayer talked, carefully recording their tes- 
timony in his note-books and piling up information with which 
to test the correctness of traditions and printed accounts, and to 
amplify the veracious story of Beethoven’s life. His industry, 
zeal, keen power of analysis, candor and fairmindedness won the 
confidence and help of all with whom he came in contact except 
the literary charlatans whose romances he was bent on destroying 
in the interest of the verities of history. The Royal Library at 
Berlin sent the books in which many of Beethoven’s visitors had 
written down their part of the conversations with him which the 
composer could not hear, to the investigator at Trieste, so that 
he might transcribe and study them at leisure. These precious 
transcriptions, through the kindness of Mrs. Jabez Fox, Mr. 
Thayer’s niece and heir, came in turn into my possession, together 
with a transcription made by Dr. Deiters, and were of great use 
in the preparation of the English edition of Thayer’s work. 

In 1856 Thayer was ready with the manuscript for Volume I 
of the biography, which contained a sketch of the Courts of the 
Electors at Cologne and Bonn for two centuries, told of the 
music cultivated at them, and recorded the ancestry of the 
composer so far as it had been discovered. It also carried the 
history of Beethoven down to the year 1796. In Bonn, Thayer 
had made the acquaintance of Dr. Hermann Deiters, Court 
Councillor and enthusiastic musical litterateur, and to him he 
confided the task of editing and revising his manuscript and 
translating it into German. The reason which Thayer gave for 
not at once publishing his work in English was that he was unable 
to oversee the printing in his native land, where, moreover, it was 
not the custom to publish such works serially. He urged upon 
his collaborator that he practise literalness of translation in 
respect of his utterances, but gave him full liberty to proceed 
according to his judgment in the presentation of documentary 
evidence. All of the material in the volume except the drafts 
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from Wegeler, Ries and Schindler, with which he was frequently 
in conflict, was original discovery, the result of the labors begun 
in Bonn in 1849. His principles he set forth in these words: 


I fight for no theories, and cherish no prejudices; my sole point 
of view is the truth I have resisted the temptation to discuss 
the character of his (Beethoven’s) works and to make such a discussion 
the foundation of historical speculation, preferring te leave such matters 
to those who have a greater predilection for them. It appears to me 
that Beethoven the composer is amply known through his works, and 
in this assumption the long and wearisome labors of so many years 
were devoted to Beethoven the man. 


The plan to publish his work in German enabled Thayer to 
turn over all his documentary to Deiters in its original shape— 
a circumstance which saved him great labor, but left it for his 
American editor and continuator. The German volume appeared 
in 1866; its stimulative effect upon musical Europe has already 
been referred to. Volume II came from the press in 1872, Volume 
III in 1879, both translated and annotated by Deiters. They 
brought the life of Beethoven down to the end of the year 1816, 
leaving a little more than a decade still unconsidered. 

The health of Thayer had never been robust and the long 
and unintermittent application to the work of gathering and 
weighing evidence had greatly taxed his brain. He became 
subject to severe headaches, and after the appearance of the 
third volume he found it impossible to apply himself for even a 
short time to work upon the biography. In July, 1890, he wrote 
a letter to Sir George Grove, which the latter forwarded to me. 
In it he told in words of pathetic gratitude of the unexpected 
honors showered upon him at Bonn when, on the invitation of 
the Beethovenhaus Verein he attended the exhibition and festival 
given in Beethoven’s birthplace a short time before. Then he 
added: 


Of course the great question was on the lips of all—When will 
the fourth volume appear? I could only say: When the condition 
of my head allows it. No one could see or have from my general appear- 
ance the least suspicion that I was not in mental equal to my physical 
vigor. In fact the extreme excitement of these three weeks took off, 
for the time, twenty years of my age and made me young again; but 
afterwards, in Hamburg, and in Berlin the reaction came. Spite of 
the delightful musical parties at Joachim’s, Hausmann’s, Mendelssohn’s 
. . . my head broke down more and more and since my return hither, 
(Trieste) July 3d, has as yet shown small signs of recuperation. The 
extreme importance of working out my fourth volume is more than 
ever impressed upon my mind and weighs upon me like an incubus. 
But as yet it is utterly impossible for me to really work. Of course 
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I only live for that great purpose and do not despair. My general 
health is such that I think the brain must in time recover something 
of its vigor and power of labor. What astonishes me and almost creates 
envy is to see this wonderful power of labor as exemplified by you and 
my neighbor, Burton. But from boyhood I have had head troubles, 
and what I went through with for thirty years in supporting myself 
and working on Beethoven is not to be described, and excites my wonder 
that I did not succumb. Well, I will not despair. 


The truth is that Thayer’s mind, active enough in some 
things, refused to occupy itself with the Beethoven material. 
It needed distraction and to give it that he turned to literary 
work of another character. He wrote a book against the notion 
that Lord Bacon was the author of Shakespeare’s works and 
sent the manuscript to me in the hope that I might find a pub- 
lisher for it (a vain hope, for popular interest in the Baconian 
theory had long before died out); another book on the Hebrews 
in Egypt and their exodus, which Mr. E. S. Wilcox, a friend of 
many years and public librarian at Peoria, published at his own 
expense. He also wrote essays and children’s tales. Such writing 
he could do and also attend to his consular duties; but an hour 
or two of thought devoted to Beethoven, as he wrote me, 
always brought on a racking headache and unfitted him for labor 
of any kind. 

Meanwhile year after year passed by and the final volume 
of the biography was no nearer completion than in 1880. In 
fact, beyond the selection and ordination of its material, it was 
scarcely begun. When after his death all of Thayer’s posthumous 
papers were examined by me, in order that I might select those 
necessary for the work of completion which was to be under- 
taken by Dr. Deiters, I found not more than half a dozen pages 
of the first chapter of the fourth volume written out in fair hand 
by the author; all the rest was mere memoranda, chronologically 
arranged and references to documentary material. Thayer’s 
friends and the lovers of Beethoven the world over grew seriously 
concerned at the prospect that the final volume would never be 
written. Sharing in this concern, I developed a plan which I 
fancied would enable Thayer to complete the biography not- 
withstanding the disabilities under which he was laboring. I asked 
the co-operation of Novello, Ewer & Co. of London, and got 
from them a promise to send a capable person to Trieste to act 
as a kind of literary secretary to the author. I thought that having 
all the material on hand chronologically arranged he might spend 
a portion of each day in talking it over with this secretary, but 
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without troubling his brain with care about the style of its literary 
presentation. The secretary was then to give the material a 
proper setting and submit it to Thayer for leisurely revision. 
Very hopefully, and with deep gratitude to my friends the English 
publishers, I submitted my plan to Thayer; but he would have 
none of it. Though unable to work upon the biography an hour 
continuously, as he had informed me, he yet clung to the notion 
that some day his brain would recover its energy and he would 
not only finish the work on its original lines, but also rewrite the 
whole for English and American readers. From one of his letters 
placed at my disposal by Sir George Grove it appears that sub- 
sequently (in 1892) there was some correspondence between him 
and an English publisher touching an English edition. The 
letter was written to Sir George on June Ist, 1895, and in it he said: 


I then hoped to be able to revise and prepare it (the Beethoven 
MS.) for publication myself, and was able to begin the labor and 
arrange with a typewriter woman to make the clean copy. How sadly 
I failed I wrote you. Since that time the subject has not been renewed 
between us. I am now compelled to relinquish all hope of ever being 
able to do the work. There are two great difficulties to be overcome: 
the one is that all letters and citations are still in the original German 
as they were sent to Dr. Deiters; the other, there is much to be con- 
densed, as I always intended it should be, for this reason: From the very 
first chapter to the end of Volume third I am continually in conflict 
with all previous writers and was compelled, therefore, to show in my 
text that I was right by so using my materials that the reader should 
be taken along step by step and compelled to see the truth for himself. 
Had all my arguments been given in notes nine readers out of ten would 
hardly have read them, and I should have been involved in numberless 
and endless controversies. Now the case is changed. A. W. T.’s novelties 
are now, with few if any exceptions, accepted as facts and can, in the 
English edition, be used as such. Besides this, there is much new matter 
to be inserted and some corrections to be made from the appendices 
of the three German volumes. The prospect now is that I may be able 
to do some of this work, or at all events, go through my MS. page by 
page, and do much to facilitate its preparation for publication in English. 
I have no expectation of ever receiving any pecuniary recompense for 
my forty years of labor, for my many years of poverty arising from the 
costs of my extensive researches, for my but enough of this also. © 


In explanation of the final sentence in this letter it may be 
added that Thayer told me that he had never received a penny 
from his publisher for the three German volumes; nothing more, 
in fact, than a few books which he had ordered and for which 
the publisher made no charge. 

Thus matters rested when Thayer died on July 15th, 1897. 
The thought that the fruits of his long labors and great sacrifices 
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should be lost to the world even in part was intolerable. Dr. 
Deiters, with undiminished zeal and enthusiasm, announced his 
willingness to revise the three published volumes for a second 
edition and write the concluding volume. Meanwhile all of 
Thayer’s papers had been sent to Mrs. Fox. There was a large 
mass of material and it became necessary to sift it in order that 
all that was needful for the work of revision and completion might 
be placed in the hands of Dr. Deiters. This work was done at 
Mrs. Fox’s request by me. I also, at the solicitation of Mrs. 
Fox and Charles Scribner’s Sons (who had secured the publishing 
rights) undertook the task of preparing the English edition. 
Dr. Deiters accomplished the work of revising Volume I, which 
was published by Weber, the original publisher of the German 
volumes, in 1891. He then decided that before taking up the 
revision of Volumes II and III he would bring the biography to 
a conclusion. He wrote, not the one volume which Thayer had 
hoped would suffice him, but two volumes, the mass of material 
bearing on the last decade of Beethoven’s life having grown so 
large that it could not conveniently be comprehended in a single 
tome, especially as Dr. Deiters had determined to incorporate 
critical discussions of the composer’s principal works in the new 
edition. The advance sheets of Volume IV were in Dr. Deiters’s 
hands when, full of years and honors, he died on May Ist, 1907. 
Breitkopf & Hirtel had meanwhile purchased the German copy- 
right from Weber and they chose Dr. Hugo Riemann to com- 
plete the work of revision. Under Dr. Riemann’s supervision 
Vols. IV and V were brought out in 1907-08 and Vols. II and III 
in 1910-11. 

Not until this had been accomplished could the American 
collaborator go systematically to work on his difficult and volu- 
minous task, for he had determined to use as much as possible 
of Thayer’s original manuscript and adhere to Thayer’s original 
purpose as expressed in the preface to the first German volume. 
I also thought it wise to condense the biography so as to bring 
it within three volumes of about 500 pages each and to enhance 
its readableness in various ways. To this latter end I abolished 
the many appendices which swell the German volumes and put 
their significant portions into the body of the narrative; I omitted 
many of the hundreds of footnotes, especially the references to 
the works of earlier biographers, believing that the special student 
would easily find the sources if he wished to do so and that the 
general reader would not care to verify the statements of one who 
has been accepted as the court of last resort in all matters of mere 
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Facsimile of two pages from Mr. Krehbiel’s edition of Thayer's 
Beethoven biography 
Mr. Krehbiel writes: *‘ The pages refer to the concert of December 22, 1808, at 
the Theater an der Wien, at which the (¢ 


minor and Pastoral symphonies and the 
Choral Fantasia received their first performances. 


Beethoven extemporized the piano- 
forte introduction to the Fantasia at the concert and did not write it down till months 
afterward. The concert was an unfortunate affair in every respect.” 
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fact pertaining to Beethoven, the man; I also omitted many letters 
and presented the substance of others in my own words, for the 
reason that the composer’s correspondence has been printed in 
full more than once; of the letters and other documents of which 
literal use was made I wrote translations not only for the sake 
of greater accuracy, but to avoid conflict with the copyright 
privileges of English publishers. Being as free as the German 
editors in respect of the portions of the biography which did not 
come directly from the pen of Thayer, I chose my own method 
of presenting the story of the last decade of Beethoven’s life, 
keeping in view the greater clearness and rapidity of narrative 
which, I believed, would result from a different grouping of 
material than that followed by the German editors in their 
adherence to the strictly chronological method established by 
Thayer. 

It ought to be added that a large number of variations from 
the text of the German edition are explained in the body of the 
English edition or in footnotes. In cases where the German 
editors were found to be in disagreement with the original English 
manuscript in matters of opinion merely, I have chosen to let 
Mr. Thayer’s arguments stand, though, as a rule, noting the 
adverse opinion of the German editor also. A prominent instance 
of this kind is presented by the mysterious love-letter found 
secreted in Beethoven’s desk after his death. Though a consid- 
erable body of literature has grown up around the “Immortal 
Beloved” since Thayer advanced the hypothesis (he never called 
it anything more) that the lady was the Countess Therese Bruns- 
wick, the questions touching her identity and the dates of the 
letter are still as much an open one as they were when Thayer 
in his characteristically thorough manner subjected them to 
examination. I therefore permitted Thayer not only to present 
his case in his own words, but helped him by bringing his scattered 
pleadings and briefs into sequence. I also outlined in part the 
discussion which followed the promulgation of Thayer’s theory 
and advanced a few fugitive reflections of my own. The related 
incident of Beethoven’s vain matrimonial project was put into a 
light unseen by Thayer by new evidence which came to the sur- 
face while Dr. Riemann was engaged in his revisory work. It 
became necessary, therefore, that the date of that incident be 
changed from 1807, where Thayer put it, to 1810—an important 
change by which Beethoven’s relations to Therese Malfatti were 
made to take on a more serious posture than Thayer was willing 
to accord them. I have also set forth the story of Beethoven’s 
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relations with his English friends, his publishers and the London 
Philharmonic Society more fully than the German version pre- 
sents them, and have told the painful and wretched history of 
Beethoven’s guardianship, in consonance with the facts, not- 
withstanding that the truth deals harshly with the image created 
by sentimental biographers and rhapsodists. To do this I con- 
ceived it my duty—no more to the world than to the memory 
of the great man who, when he told Holz that he should be his 
biographer, adjured him to tell the truth in words which sound 
like a paraphrase of Othello’s parting injunction: 


Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice. 
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DEMOCRACY AND MUSIC-< 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


time interested students of the social changes which have 

preceded and accompanied its growth must often ask them- 
selves whether there is any deep connection of cause and effect 
between the two sets of phenomena, or whether they merely hap- 
pened to take place at the same time. Have the important social 
transformations of the nineteenth century reached so far in their 
influence as to the music of our time? Has sociology any light 
to throw upon musical art? The question raises a problem as 
difficult as it is fascinating; and the suggestions which follow are 
to be taken as guesses and hints, intended to provoke fertile 
thought, rather than as constituting in any sense a finished theory. 


The change in the nature of the musical public that has taken 
place during the nineteenth century has been gradual but far- 
reaching. The essence of it is expressed by saying that at the end 
of the eighteenth century music was in the hands of the nobility 
and gentry, and that at the beginning of the twentieth it is in those 
of all the people. Under feudal conditions it was organized by 
the patronage system according to the tastes of the aristocratic 
few. The thirty most fruitful years of Haydn’s life were spent 
in the employ of Prince Esterhazy; Mozart, a skilled pianist as 
well as composer, was fortunately less dependent on his patron, 
but his life was probably shortened by the hardships he had to 
face after he had broken with him; Beethoven, staunch democrat 
though he was, realized what he owed his four patrons, Archduke 
Rudolph and Princes Lobkowitz, Kinsky, and Lichnowsky, and 
wrote, after-the deaths of some of them had reduced the value of 
his annuity: “In order to gain time for a great composition, I 
must always previously scrawl away a good deal for the sake of 
money . . . If my salary were not so far reduced as not to be a 
salary at all, I should write nothing but symphonies . . . and church 
music, or at most quartets.” No doubt the patronage system 
had its faults and abuses, which have been quite adequately dis- 
cussed by critics; the fact remains that under it was done the 
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supreme creative work of the golden age of music. Greater than 
any of its material advantages was the spiritual homogeneity of the 
group who practised it. By excluding the lower classes, however 
unjustly, they achieved, though artificially, a unity of feeling that 
could not then have been achieved otherwise; and as art is in 
essence an emotional reaction this unity-of feeling provided a soil 
in which its seeds could grow. 

But with the French revolution and the passing of feudalism 
this old order perished. The proclamation of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, paving the way for individualistic competition, 
introduced the epoch of industrialism and capitalism, in which 
art, like everything else, was taken out of the hands of a privileged 
class, and made theoretically accessible to all. As the apprecia- 
tion of art requires, however, mental and emotional experience, 
discipline, and refining, a process which takes time, what actually 
happened was that those gradually emerging from poverty through 
industrialism—the workers themselves and their children and 
grandchildren—availed themselves much more slowly and timidly 
of these spiritual privileges than of the material ones. There re- 
mained over from the feudal world a nucleus of cultivated people, 
sufficiently homogeneous in feeling to retain a standard of taste, 
sufficiently numerous to exert an influence on production: these 
were the guardians of the better traditions. They were gradually 
but steadily interpenetrated and overrun by the emergents, at 
first in a minority but rapidly becoming the majority, and re- 
maining, of course, unavoidably far more backward in artistic 
feeling than in economic independence and social ambition. Thus 
was introduced a formidable cleavage in the musical public, the 
majority breaking off sharply by their child-like crudity from the 
more disciplined minority. 

The situation was further complicated by the presence of a 
third class, the idle rich, becoming more numerous under capital- 
ism. It may be doubted whether their attitude towards art was 
qualitatively different in any important respect from that of the 
frivolous nobility under feudalism. Both groups regarded music 
either with complete indifference or else as an amusement, a play- 
thing, a fad; both exercised an influence which through its essential 
artificiality was potentially perhaps even more baleful than that of 
the honest crudity of what we have called the emergent class, though 
actually less disastrous because they were a small minority instead 
of the majority. But the contribution of this group to the con- 
fusion and disorganization characteristic of art under democracy 
was greater than that of the feudal nobles, because their relation 
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to society as a whole counted more. When they were placed by 
the emergence of the democratic majority in a vigorous opposition 
of attitude to the bulk of the people their influence no longer re- 
mained largely negative, but made positively for cleavage and 
disunion. Thus the unity of social emotion on which art so largely 
depends for a healthy universality was still further disrupted. 

We find, then, under democracy, not a fairly homogeneous 
musical public with emotionally a single point of view, such as 
existed under feudalism, but a division into a well-meaning but 
qude majority and two minorities, one cultivated, the other 
frivolous: all three, but especially the two extremes, held apart 
by profound differences of feeling. Despite the inevitability 
and the desirability of democratization as the only path away from 
slavery, such a disorganization, even if temporary, must evidently, 
while it lasts, work serious injuries to art. It is worth while 
to try, taking frankly at first the attitude of the devil’s advocate, 
to trace a few of the more striking of these injuries as they show 
themselves in contemporary music. 


Il. 


Of the “emergents” who constitute the most novel element in 
the contemporary situation, the well-meaning but crude listeners 
who form a numerically overwhelming majority of our concert- 
goers, the effect may be described, in most general terms, as being 
to put a premium on all that is easily grasped, obvious, primitive, 
at the expense of the subtler, more highly organized effects of 
art—on sensation as against thought, on facile sentiment as against 
deep feeling, on extrinsic association as against intrinsic beauty. 
Mentally, emotionally, and esthetically children, they naturally 
demand the child-like, if not the childish. 

There seems to be something far deeper than accident in 
the coincidence of the rise about 1830, that is, about a generation 
after the French Revolution, under Berlioz and Liszt, of that pro- 
gram music which is generally acknowledged to be peculiarly 
characteristic of our period, with the invasion of concert-halls by 
masses of these child-like listeners, as eager for the stories that 
music might be made to suggest as they were unprepared to 
appreciate its more intrinsic beauties. They were drawn by the 
“program” before they grew up to the “music.” Lacking the 
concentration needed to hold all but the simplest melodies to- 
gether in their minds, .pathetically incapable of the far greater 
range and precision of attention required to hear synthetically 
acomplex work like an overture or a symphony, they were puzzled 
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or bored by Beethoven, and in their helplessness to follow a mu- W 

sical thread could only grope in the dark until they found a a 

dramatic one. Such a clue in the labyrinth was the “program.” *_ 

4 They hailed it with the delight of the comparatively unmusical ” 
: person in opera, who considers it the highest type of music because th 
3 it supplies him with the largest apparatus of non-musical com- § ™ 
: mentaries (scenery, gestures, words) on the music he cannot under- a 
; stand. Program music, a sort of idealized opera with scenery el 
: and actors left to the imagination, fulfilled the same indispens- § ™ 
able service for the novice in the concert-room. Hi 
The immense popularity of the program idea, from that day to be 

this, is evidence of its complete fitness to the needs of its audience. § ** 

It says to them, in effect: “You have little ‘ear’ for music, and § ™ 

take no more joy in the highly organized melodies of a Beethoven § ™ 

symphony or a Bach fugue, with their infinite subtlety of tonal of 

rhythmic relation-ships, than in the most trivial tunes. Never § 

mind: I will give you two or three short motives, clearly labelled, th 

; that you cannot help recognizing. This one will mean ‘love,’ that § *Y’ 
‘jealousy,’ that ‘death,’ and so on . . . You are not fascinated by, sil 

because you are unable to follow, the creative imagination by the 

which such masters as these build whole worlds of musical beauty of 

out of a few simple themes—an imagination as truly creative as § ®” 

that which carried Newton from the falling apple to the lawof dre 

gravitation, or directed the infinite patient delving in detail of a § PT¢ 

Pasteur or a Darwin. Never mind. Remember the story, and § *# 

you will know that during the love scene the composer must be § ©" 

developing the ‘love’ motive . . . You are even more indifferent hu 

to the broader balance of part with part, the symmetry and co- bee 

6peration of all in the whole, harder to grasp just as the concinnity Tr 

of a Greek temple as a whole is harder to feel than the charm of like 

a bit of sculpture here or the texture of the marble there. Never § 2" 

mind. I will give you astructure in sections, like a sky-scraper. § P®* 

Section will follow section as event follows event in the plot... § °P® 

In short, the story shall be ‘All you know, and all you need to of 1 

know.’ It shall be a straw that will keep you from drowning as a 

the inundation of the music passes over you, and that will save § ™ 
you the trouble of learning to swim.” “* 
Of course, this does not mean that music of a high order she 
cannot be associated with a program, or that the two cannot be whe 
not only coexistent but fruitfully codperative. They are so in Di 
many a representative modern work—in Strauss’s “Death and play 

Transfiguration,” for instance, or d’Indy’s “Istar,”’ or Dukas’s a 
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“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” or Rachmaninoff’s “Island of the Dead.” 
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What is meant is that the program idea derives both its popularity 
and its peculiar menace in large measure from the stress it places 
on the appeal to something outside music—to association, that 
is—at the expense of the appeal to music itself, and thus from 
the official sanction it seems to give to what is essentially an un- 
musical conception of music. The program school of composers 
is the first school that has not merely tolerated but encouraged, 
elaborated, and rationalized the conviction of the unmusical that 
music is to be valued chiefly not for itself, but for something else. 
How dangerous such a compromise with the majority may be, 
both to public taste and to the composer, is startlingly, not to 
say tragically, illustrated by the steady tendency of the greatest 
master of the school, Richard Strauss, to become more and more 
trivially “‘realistic” with each new work, and by the complaisance 
of the public in paying him vast sums of money for thus progres- 
sively corrupting it. In every one of his symphonic poems, from 
the exuberant “Don Juan” (1888) tothe surprisingly banal “Alpen- 
symphonie” (1915), glorious pages of music have alternated with 
silly tricks of imitation, as for instance the splendid development of 
the husband theme in the “Symphonia Domestica”’ with the bawling 
of the baby; but in the latest we have the maximum of imitation 
and the minimum of music. Apart from their gorgeous orchestral 
dress its themes are with few exceptions commonplace, dull, and 
pretentious. Except in one or two passages they are not imagin- 
atively or significantly developed. On the other hand there is no 
end of “‘tone-painting,” much of it a revamping of the distant- 
hunting-horns, rustling-leaves, and warbling-bird-calls which have 
been time-worn theatrical properties of music ever since Raff’s 
“Im Walde”’ and Wagner’s ‘““‘Waldweben;” some of it more original, 
like the pictures of sunrise and sunset with which the work begins 
and ends. In these associatively vivid but musically amorphous 
passages melody, harmony, rhythm, key disappear in a strange 
opaque cloud of tone, realistically representing night—the kind 
of night to which the German wit compared Hegel’s Absolute— 
“in which all cows are black.” The same childish realism which 
made Wagner show us his dragon on the stage instead of in our 
own imaginations introduces a wind-machine in the storm and 
sheep bells in the mountain pasture. In all this we see an artist 
who was once capable of writing the introduction and coda of 
“Death and Transfiguration” taking his art into the nursery to 
play games with. 

But the effect of music on child-like audiences, indisposed to 
active mental effort and all for taking music passively like a kind 
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of tonal Turkish bath, reaches its logical extreme not in the pro- 
gram music of which Strauss is the most famous exponent, but in 
that superficially different but fundamentally related movement 
known as impressionism, which is led by the other most discussed 
composer of our day, Debussy. Strikingly contrasted as are these 
two leaders of contemporary music in temperament, in artistic 
aims, in technical methods, their zsthetic theories are at one in 
the slight demands they make on the attention of an i:evitably 
inattentive public. Both encourage the listener to look away 
from the music itself to something that it suggests to him. But 
impressionism goes further than programmism. May not those 
people, it says, who find organic melody, development, and form 
fatiguing, and to whom you give a program to help them out— 
may they not find the program fatiguing, too? May not its being 
prescribed offend their sense of “freedom’’? Why exact of them 
the effort to follow even the story? Better to give them simply 
a title, as vague and elusive as possible, and foster the mood of 
day-dreaming thus suggested by avoiding all definite melodic, 
rhythmic, or harmonic features in the music, while enhancing its 
purely sensuous charm to the utmost degree possible. Such, 
carried out with extraordinary talent, is the artistic creed of 
Debussy. Just as programmism appeals from music to associ- 
ation, impressionism appeals to sentiment, to fancy, and to the 
phantasmagoric reveries upon which they are ever so ready to 
embark. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that both programmism and im- 
pressionism, however systematically they may minimize their de- 
mands on the intelligence of their audience, do not abate, but 
rather tend constantly to increase, their ministration to its sense. 
Indeed, they systematically maximize their sensuous appeal; and 
though their characteristic methods of making this appeal differ 
as widely as their general attitudes, that of programmism being 
extensive and that of impressionism intensive, the insistence of 
both on sensuous rather than on intellectual or emotional values 
is surely one of the most indicative, and it may be added one of 
the most disquieting, symptoms of the condition of modern music. 

The method of the program school in general, and of Strauss 
in particular, is extensive in that it aims at boundless piling up 
of means, a formidable accumulation of sonorities for the be- 
sieging of the ear. Its motto is that attributed to the German 
by the witty Frenchman: “Plenty of it.” Berlioz, the pioneer of 
the movement, with his “mammoth orchestras,” and his pre- 
scription, in his requiem, of four separate brass bands, one at 
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each corner of the church, and eight pairs of kettle-drums in 
addition to bass drum, gong, and cymbals; Mahler, commencing a 
symphony with a solo melody for eight horns; Strauss, with his 
twelve horns behind the scenes in the ““Alpensymphonie,” to say 
nothing of wind-machine, thunder-machine, sheep bells, and a 
whole regiment of more usual instruments:—all these disciples of 
the extensive or quantitative method aim to dazzle, stun, bewilder, 
and ov.rwhelm. They can be recognized by their abuse of the 
brass and percussion groups, their child-like faith that if a noise is 
only loud enough it becomes noble. They have a tendency, too, to 
mass whole groups of instruments on a single “part,” as Tschai- 
kowsky, for instance, so often does with his strings, whatever the 
sacrifice of interesting detail, for the sake of brilliance and éclat. 
To some extent, of course, all this is justified, even necessitated, 
by the vast size of modern concert-halls; but a candid observer can 
hardly deny that it is systematically overdone in the interests 
of sensationalism. The same tendency is observable also in 
other than orchestral music. The piano, treated with such ad- 
mirable restraint by Chopin and by Debussy, has been forced by 
Liszt and his followers toward jangling, crashing sonorities chat 
can penetrate the most callous sensorium. The equipment of 
organs with “solo stops” and other devices for the tickling of idle 
ears has turned the king of instruments too often into a holiday 
harlequin. Even the string quartet, last rallying-ground of music 
against the ubiquitous onslaught of sensationalism, begins in 
many modern scores, with their constant double stops and tremo- 
los, and their “effects” of mutes, pizzicato, “ponticello,” “col legno,” 
and the rest, to sound like a rather poor, thin orchestra, striving 
for a variety and fulness of color beyond its capacity. 

The fallacy of the extensive method is that it is trying to sat- 
isfy a craving essentially insatiable. Such an appetite for mere 
quantity of sound grows by what it feeds on; luxury breeds ennui; 
and, as every sensualist knows to his sorrow, there never can be 
“plenty of it.” A sense of this futility inherent in the extensive 
method as it has been practised in modern Germany and elsewhere 
has led another school, chiefly modern French, to try for similar 
results by a different method, which may be called the intensive. 
Such a composer as Debussy, who may here be taken as typical, 
aims, to be sure, primarily at sensuous rather than at mental or 
spiritual values, but achieves them by qualitative refinement and 
contrast rather than by quantitative accumulation, and avoids 
exaggeration in favor of a delicate, almost finical, understatement 
and suggestiveness. While sonority is as much his god as 
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Strauss’s, he is the connoisseur of subtle, elusive sonorities, each 
to be sipped like a wine of rarest bouquet, rather than an enthusi- 
ast of the full-bodied brew. The subtlety of the methods often 
leads his admirers to claim a superior “spirituality” in the aims, 
but this is a mistake. His school is more spiritual than Strauss’s 
only as a gourmet is more spiritual than a glutton. Both schools 
prefer sensation to thought and emotion, association to intrinsic 
beauty, color to line. The difference is that “‘Pelléas et Mélisande” 
is the violet or ultra-violet end of the spectrum of which “Salome” 
is the red. 

A curious bye-product of the cult of the elusive sonority is the 
exaggerated, the almost morbid, interest that has emanated from 
modern France in novelty of harmonicidiom. One would suppose, 
to read many contemporary critics, that the sole criterion of a good 
composer depended on his use of some recondite scheme of har- 
mony, whether based on the whole-tone scale, on the medizval 
modes, on new applications of chromaticism, on the “harmonic 
polyphony” of Casella and others, or on the arbitrary asperities 
of the Italian noise-makers and Mr. Leo Ornstein. If you wish 
to be considered an “ultra-modernist” you may do quite as you 
please, both as regards commission and omission, in rhythm, 
melody, polyphony, form, provided only you are harmonically 
eccentric. This insistence on harmony, on the momentary tone- 
combination, suggests a predominant concern with the sensuous 
side of music which is highly significant as a symptom. It is a 
stressing of that which the senses alone can perceive from moment 
to moment, without any aid from memory, imagination, compari- 
son, and other mental acts required for the perception of rhythm 
and melody. In short, it is an evidence of the same materialistic 
tendency to rely on the physical rather than the mental appeal, 
on the investiture of the idea rather than on the idea itself, which 
we noted in the extensive method. Whatever their differences, 
both methods are thus at one in the tendency to use materials 
as makeshifts for thought. Mahler failing to get with eight horns 
the effect that Schubert got with two—plus a great melodic idea— 
at the opening of his C Major Symphony, Debussy confectioning 
a banal bit of tune in muted string or pastoral flute sonorities with 
piquant harmonies—both are appealing, with varying success, 
from our minds and hearts to our auditory nerves. The increasing 
measure of success attending such appeals shows vividly the numer- 
ical advantage that the hungry or curious auditory nerves have, 
in the modern democratic audience, over the enlightened minds 
and hearts. 
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Il. 


And indeed, how should we expect it to be otherwise? En- 
lightened minds and hearts, we must remember, are the finest and 
rarest fruit of civilization, to be cultivated only under conditions 
of decent leisure, fair physical and mental health, and free as- 
sociation with “the best that has been done and thought in the 
world.” When they are so rare even in the class that has all these 
advantages, how shall we expect them to be common among those 
living either in an industrial servitude that for monotony of toil is 
almost worse than chattel slavery, or by clerical and other second- 
ary work that through the modern specialization and subdivision 
of labor condemns each individual to a more or less mechanical 
repetition of a few small acts through the larger part of his work- 
ing hours, a routine the relation of which to human life as a whole 
he often does not see? Writers on sociology are beginning to re- 
alize! that such conditions of work inevitably produce a morbid 
psychological condition in the worker, dulling his mind by the 
meaningless drudgery and depressing his body and nerves by fa- 
tigue-poisons, so that even in his few hours of leisure his perfectly 
natural seeking for pleasure does not take entirely normal paths. 
Too exhausted to respond to delicate shades and subtle relation- 
ships, whether in sensuous or mental objects, his jaded nerves 
cry out for violent stimuli, for contrasts, for something to goad 
and whip them into new activity. This craving for violent 
stimuli is the essential feature of the fatigue-psychology. Now, 
is it not highly suggestive that the age of industrialism is also the 
age of a hundred goads for tired nerves—of the newspaper head- 
line, the dime-novel and “penny-thriller,” the lurid moving-picture 
drama, rag-time and the “revue?” And is it not possible that 
the sensationalism of so much modern music is only another evi- 
dence, on a somewhat higher plane, of the working of this same 
psychology of fatigue? 

Again, these overworn nerves of ours have within a compara- 
tively short period had brought to bear upon them, through the 
progress of modern invention with its cheap printing, quick trans- 
portation, and long distance communication, a thousand dis- 
tractions. No longer insulated from the outlying world, so to 
speak, by time and space, as were our more simply-living ancestors, 
we read, hear, and see as much in a day as they did in a week. 
The inevitable result has been a diffusion of attention fatal to 


1See, for example, ‘““The Great Society’, by Graham Wallas, and ‘‘Work and 
Wealth”, by J. A. Hobson. 
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concentrated thought except for the most resolute, breeding in the 
average man mental indigestion and habits of disorder and im- 
patience, and gradually evolving the characteristic modern type 
—quick, sharp, and shallow. Outward distraction has thus added 
its influence to inner weariness to urge our art away from quiet 
thought towards ever noisier solicitation. For thought always 
depends on simplification, on inhibition: in order to think we must 
neglect, as we see strikingly in the case of the absent-minded, the 
given-by-sense in order to attend to the given-by-memory-and- 
imagination; and over-stimulation of sense is therefore just as hos- 
tile to thought as the depression of the higher mental faculties 
through fatigue. Thus it is highly characteristic of our prevailing 
attitude that we strive, not for elimination, but for accumulation, 
distraction, dissipation. The formula is always mental apathy, 
physical and nervous excitement. Not having the joy of the 
mastery which comes only through thought, because we lack both 
concentration and favorable opportunity to discipline ourselves, 
we seek the stimulus of constant change. We digest nothing, 
taste everything; “eclecticism” is our euphemism for spreading 
our attention very wide and very thin; and the nightmare that 
you soon uncover under all our art is not that our minds may be- 
come bewildered (for that they are already), but that our senses 
may become jaded—which of course they do. 

Still another line of influence that may be traced from general 
modern conditions to the peculiar qualities of modern art con- 
cerns especially the third of .the classes described above, the capi- 
talist class. Here again we find a morbid condition, a distortion 
of wholesome human contacts; but here instead of the impedi- 
ment of meaningless drudgery, it is the incubus of a fruitless, self- 
ish idleness. Cut off from the normal outlet of energy in useful 
work, the luxurious classes become pampered and bored, and de- 
velop through very vacuity a perverted taste for the unusual, the 
queer, the generally upside down and backside, too. Every season 
sees a new crop of the “isms” thus produced, the ephemera of the 
world of art, which live a day and die as soon as they lose their one 
interest, novelty. Of all manifestations of so-called “art’’ they 
are the most sterile, the most completely devoid of vital relation 
to any real impulse. They might be ignored did they not com- 
plicate still further an already complicated situation, and were 
they not an additional, though a largely negative, illustration 
of the close causative relation between general social conditions 
and artistic expression that our discussion is making more and 
more evident. Fortunately they produce little enduring effect 
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beyond their own narrow circles; for as they spring not from any 
vital interest, but only from an unguided curiosity and desire 
for excitement, they take mutually opposing forms and largely 
cancel each other. Thus, for instance, fads for very old or for 
very new music, directed as they are toward the mere age or the 
mere newness, and having no concern with the quality of the 
music itself, leave the actual public taste just where it would have 
been had they never arisen. Nevertheless, the diversion of so 
much energy, which might under better conditions find an outlet 
in fruitful activity, to a sterile posture-making, is uneconomical 
and to be regretted. 

So far, we have been looking chiefly, from the point of view 
of the devil’s advocate, at the injurious influences on contempo- 
rary music that can be traced with some degree of plausibility to 
the capitalistic and industrial social system of the nineteenth 
century. Noting the sensational bent, whether extensively or 
intensively expressing itself, of the chief contemporary schools, 
we have asked ourselves whether it could be attributed in some 
measure to the kind of demand made by an audience dulled by 
overwork at monotonous tasks and depressed by fatigue-poisons. 
Remarking the multiplicity of fads and “isms” by which our art is 
confused, we have asked how far these might be attributed to the 
cravings of a group whose normal appetites have been perverted 
by luxury and self-centred isolation. All of these evils, we have 
insisted, are aggravated in their effects by the distractions under 
which we live. It is now time, however, taking a more positive 
view and attempting a more constructive theory, to ask how 
these evils may be combatted, what more hopeful elements 
already exist in the situation, and what others may be expected 
to develop in the future. 


IV. 


First of all, it may be suggested that, so far as these evils 
are fairly attributable to the social conditions of the nineteenth 
century, they may fairly be expected to be mitigated somewhat by 
those changes which already seem probable in those of the twen- 
tieth. The capitalistic era seems likely to be followed by an era 
of coéperation or communism; and in countless ways such a change 
must eventually be deeply revivifying to all forms of art. Of course, 
it is only too easy to indulge in baseless dreams of the results upon 
art of a millennium brought about in this way, only too easy to 
forget that we are only at the threshold of such new systems of 
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organization, and that they may go the wrong way instead of 
the right. All we can safely say is that if they do go the right 
way they will rescue art, among many other human interests, 
from the condition to which much of it has been prostituted under 
capitalism. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that something like what Mr. 
H. G. Wells calls the Great State,! eventually results from the 
troublous reconstructions through which we are living. The Great 
State is only one of three possibilities he sees in the further ad- 
justment of the leisure class and the labor class of our present 
order. The first possibility (and a disagreeably vivid one it must 
seem to all thoughtful Americans) is that “the leisure class may 
degenerate into a waster class,”’ and the labor class “may degen- 
erate into a sweated, overworked, violently resentful and de- 
structive rebel class,” and that a social debdcle may result. The 
second possibility is that the leisure class “may become a Govern- 
ing Class (with waster elements) in an unprogressive Bureau- 
cratic Servile State,” in which the other class appears as a “con- 
trolled, regimented, and disciplined Labour Class.” The third 
possibility is that the leisure class “may become the whole com- 
munity of the Great State, working under various motives and 
inducements, but not constantly, nor permanently, nor unwil- 
lingly,” while the labor class is “rendered needless by a general 
labour conscription, together with a scientific organization of pro- 
duction, and so re-absorbed by re-endowment into the Leisure 
Class of the Great State.” 

The first two of these possible conditions would be fatal to 
art, one through anarchy and loss of standards, the other through 
conventionalization. The third would bring about a renascence, 
after a troubled period of conflicting standards and of readjust- 
ments such as we find ourselves in to-day. The main elements 
in such a progress would be, first, the gradual refining, deepen- 
ing, and vitalizing of the taste of the general public under the 
influence of increasing leisure, health, self-respect, and educa- 
tion; second, the cutting off of extravagance, luxury, and faddism 
in the wealthier classes by a wholesome pressure of enforced econ- 
omy; third, increasing solidarity of feeling in the whole social 
fabric through such a mutual rapprochement, giving the indispens- 
able emotional basis for vital art. 

There are already some encouraging evidences of such develop- 
ments. Much preparatory work towards the formation of better 


1“Social Forces in England and America,” by H. G. Wells, New York and 
London, 1914. 
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standards of public taste has been unobtrusively done, at least 
in our larger cities, by free lectures and cheap recitals and concerts. 
Two disadvantages, however, have often attended such work, re- 
ducing its benefits. One has come from the common fallacy 
that what is done for the many must be done so as to please the 
many—a view often supposed to be “democratic.” Emerson 
was more truly democratic when he told us to “cease this idle 
prating about the masses,” and set about extracting individuals 
from the masses; for real democracy never forgets that the majority 
are always inferior, and its aim must be to give the superior mi- 
nority a chance to make their influence felt. In other words, to 
level down to the people is to vulgarize rather than to popularize. 
Theodore Thomas set a model for the conductor of popular concerts 
in the best sense, for all time, when he replied to one of his or- 
chestra players who said that people did not like Wagner: “Then 
we must play him until they do.” 

The second disadvantage is even harder to avoid, even for 
administrators of the highest standards, because it seems to be 
almost intrinsic in this kind of work. It comes from the passive 
nature of the people’s participation. Giving even the best con- 
certs seems often too much like handing the people music at the 
end of a stick—“Take it or leave it;” naturally, having so little 
choice in its selection, they often leave it; and even when they 
try their best to take it, they cannot get so much out of it as if 
they were actively helping to produce it. This is the reason 
that more active forms of music-making, even if crude, like the 
music school settlement work and the community choruses that 
have been making such strides in recent years, seem so full of 
promise. The singing in the public schools, too, would have done 
far more than it has, had not the standards been debased, as Mr. 
T. W. Surette has ably shown,' to the childish tastes, not of the 
children themselves, who could appreciate better things, but of 
their dull and routine-enslaved elders. Yet here again we must 
beware of a too easy optimism. There is no magic about the 
community chorus that can suddenly change bad taste to good. 
Too often we seem here, as in all other activities for popularizing 
music, to oscillate helplessly between two evils. On the one 
hand is the crudity of actual taste: the majority prefer rag-time 
and the musical comedies to folk-songs or the simple classics. On 
the other hand is the apathy that comes of prescription from out- 
siders: muical activity that is not spontaneous is sterile. Progress. 


1In an article on Public-School Music, Atlantic Monthly, December, 1916. 
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seems to come painfully and uncertainly from a constant zigzagging 
between these two evils, getting gradually away from them as the 
taste of the minority exercises its persuasiveness. 

As for the wealthier classes, it must be confessed that there 
are so far few evidences of any permanent displacement of luxury 
and artificiality by saner and simpler tastes. Yet there are even 
here one or two hopeful signs, of which the most conspicuous is the 
recent enthusiasm for folk-songs. This is rather too good to be 
altogether true. It is hard to believe in the complete sincerity 
of those who go into the same rhapsodies over a perfectly simple 
and rather crude peasant song that a year or two ago they re- 
served for the exquisite day-dreams of Debussy or the exotic in- 
consequentialities of Cyril Scott. Moreover, the appreciation of 
folk-song, though a normal and indeed indispensable stage in 
musical education, is only the very first phase of initiation to the 
deeper and subtler beauties of musical art, and not a stage to be 
dwelt in with complacency Yet so far as it goes, and in the 
measure of its sincerity, the interest in folk-song is of good augury. 
It means concern with melody, always and everywhere the soul 
of music, rather than with externalities like orchestral color, or 
harmonic “effects,” or quasi-poetic associations and programs. 
It means sympathy with simple and broadly human, universal 
emotions, such as inspire the greatest as well as such primitive 
music. It may mean the beginning of a real and eventually a 
developed taste for good music. And it is a good foundation 
for such a rapprochement of all classes of music-lovers as may 
come, we may hope, with the coming of the Great State. 

If our cursory examination of the general tendencies of our 
day reveals no striking preponderance of good over bad, shows us 
no movement of any majority that we can acclaim without qualifi- 
cation, we may now remind ourselves for our comfort that this has 
always been the case in all times, and that there is indeed a curi- 
ous illusion, resolvable only by close scrutiny, that makes our 
own time seem worse to us, in comparison with others, than it 
really is. We have to remember that the baser elements of our 
own time make a much greater impression on us, in relation to 
the finer ones, than those of the past. A living fool can make as 
much noise as a wise man (if not far more); a dead one is silent 
forever. The gold of Beethoven’s day, of which he was himself 
the purest nugget, comes down to us bright and untarnished, so 
that we forget all the dross that has been thrown on the scrap-heap 
of time. Our own gold is almost hidden from us by the glitter 
of the tinsel. 
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The world of music, says Sir Charles Stanford', is not substantially 
different from what it has been. It has always exalted those of its con- 
temporary composers who dealt in frills and furbelows above those who 
considered the body more important than its clothes. Only a few wise 
heads knew of the existence of Bach. Rossini was rated by the mass of 
the public far higher than Weber, Spohr than Beethoven, Meyerbeer than 
Wagner. Simrock said that he made Béhm pay for Brahms. 


It is always necessary to wait for the winnowing process of 
time before we can see the true proportions of an age. Hence we 
can never see our own age in its true proportions, and since the 
second- and third-rate elements in it are ever more acclaimed by 
the majority than the first-rate, we always see it worse than it is. 
We live, so to speak, in the glare of noon-day, and cannot see the 
true coloring of our world, which will appear only at evening. 
Hence in every age the tragi-comedy is repeated of acclaiming the 
mediocre and the meretricious, and ignoring worth. The Gounods 
always patronize the Francks. The answer of philosophy is Emer- 
son’s: 

Ideas impregnable: numbers are nothing. Who knows what was the 
population of Jerusalem? ’Tis of no importance whatever. We know 
that the Saint and a handful of people held their great thoughts to the 
death; and the mob resisted and killed him; and, at the hour, fancied 
they were up and he was down; when, at that very moment, the fact was 
the reverse. The principles triumphed and had begun to penetrate the 
world. And ’tis never of any account how many or how rich people re- 
sist a thought. 


Our final question, then, resolves itself to this: Are there 
in the music of our day, known or unknown to the majority, any 
such vital “thoughts,” based on principles that a discerning 
criticism may see even now to have “triumphed and begun to 
penetrate the world?” Is there music being written to-day which 
is modern, not through its pampering to jaded sense or dulled in- 
telligence, but through its intuition and expression of the deeper 
emotional experience and spiritual aspiration of our time? Is 
there music, in short, not only seductive to the ear but beautiful to 
the mind? To answer such a question intelligently we shall have 
to take account of certain truths which the foregoing discussion 
has tended to establish, and which may now be made explicit. 
Thought, emotion, all that we call the spiritual side of music, 
expresses itself not through sonorous or harmonic effects, pri- 
marily sensuous in appeal, but through melody and rhythm and 
their interplay and elaboration in so-called thematic development. 


1 Pages from an Unwritten Diary, C. V. Stanford. 
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In truly great music we remember, not such and such a bit of tone- 
color, not this or that sonority, but the soaring or tender curve 
of the themes, their logical yet ever new unfolding, their embodi- 
ment, in the whole composition, of richest variety with completest 
final unity. The man in the street is absolutely right in feeling 
that music succeeds or fails by its tunes; his limitation arises in 
his conception of “tune.” 

Again, since the creation and manipulation of great “tunes” 
or themes, unlike the hitting off of sonorous effects or the dis- 
covery of rococo harmonies, comes never by luck, but only through 
a discipline based on the assimilation of all that is best in music, 
we always find that all really fine music is firmly founded upon 
tradition, and reaches its roots into the past, while blossoming, so 
to speak, into the future. The artist, despite the popular supposi- 
tion to the contrary, depends on his forerunners quite as closely 
as the scientist. You can no more write a solid sonata without 
knowing Beethoven than you can work efficiently in biology in 
ignorance of Darwin. Yet on the other hand this assimilation 
of the past has to produce, not an academic and sterile complacency 
with what is, but an equipped and curious advance upon what is to 
be: the artist, like the scientist, brings all his learning to the test 
in acts of creative imagination, leaps in the dark. Thus artistic 
advance may be figured as like the shooting of frost crystals on a 
window pane; never is there a crystal that is not firmly attached 
by traceable lines to the main body; yet no one can prophesy 
whither each fine filament may strike out in its individual ad- 
venture. The great artist is bound to the past by love and docility. 
to the future by a faith that overleaps convention. 

Looked at in the light of these considerations, contemporary 
music presents a scheme of light and shade somewhat different 
from that ordinarily accepted. If some high lights are over- 
shadowed, others seem to shine brighter. There is plenty of hope- 
ful promise for the future. Leaving aside the sounder elements 
in Strauss and Debussy, in whom there is so much of the richness 
of decay, we shall find the chief centres of truly creative activity 
perhaps in three composers who in their differing ways and degrees 
carry on the great tradition: Rachmaninoff in Russia, Elgar in 
England, and d’Indy in France. Each of these men reaches back 
roots to the primal sources of musical life—Bach and Beethoven: 
Rachmaninoff through Tschaikowsky, the eclectic Elgar through 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Wagner and others, and d’Indy through 
Wagner and Franck. Each, as we see in such modern classics as 
“Toteninsel,” the A flat Symphony, and “Istar,” can create, in 
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settings of modern opulence of color, nobly beautiful forms, melo- 
dies that live and soar in a spiritual heaven. All, too, though in 
varying degrees, move on as a creator should toward the unknown. 
Here the Frenchman has perhaps, with his characteristic lucidity 
and logic, something the advantage of the more sensuous Slav 
and the more convention-beset Anglo-Saxon. Rachmaninoff, 
for all his warmth, does not always escape the vulgarity of Tschai- 
kowsky, and Elgar cannot always forget the formule of oratorio. 
But in d’Indy, with his untrammelled experimental attitude toward 
all modern possibilities, we have an influence destined steadily to 
grow and already clearly suggesting a new epoch combining the 
best of the old ways with new ones at which we can for the present 
only guess. 
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